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‘BANKS. 
L 
Cepar 9, 1862. 
Ir was a rare good fortune to our arma, 

That when the flushed foe through the mountains poured, 

He found there by the rushing river ford 
One whose calm soul was stranger to alarms. 

Serene amid the conflict’s fiery harms; 

Master of fate; of his own spirit lord: 

Like that stout knight on whose firm mail the sword 
Clashed, shivering, glanced, nor burst the faery charms. 
An Inon Man! In happier days that name 

Halled him the peaceful champion of the North: 

Aud pow the faithful years have blazoned forth 

Ite splendid prophecy in the battle’s fia-ae. 
Twice-fortunate brow, where, grandly darkening down, 
The warriorlaurel shades the civic crown! 


* 


1 
Port Hunsox.— 9, 1863. 
Acain thy name the listening nation thrills! 
y Victory, won with war's importunate roar, 

Crowns thy rough wooing by the Western shore, 
As once amid Virginia's breezy hills. 
The mighty thunder of thy triumph fills 

The guilty South; its stealthy schoes pour 

Through treason-haupted regions, evermore 
Waking wild whispers, and the nameless ills 
Of bondage wasting with the potent light | 

Of hope; for slavery death-stricken lies 

Where the vague fame of thy black warriors flies. 
The bloody shapes tnat troubled the dread night 
Of wol and war fade as the dfwn grows bright, 

And day comes flushing up the tranquil skies. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SATURDAY, 1, 1863. 


THE RIOTS. 


: HEN we wrote last week the New Vork 


riots had but just commenced, and there 
was some doubt how far they might extend and 
where they might culminate. They are now, 


to all outward appearance, substantially over. 


We see no reason, however, to alter the opin- 
ions expressed in our last issue. The outbreak 
was the natural consequence of pernicious teach- 
ings widely scattered among the ignorant 

excitable populace of a great city; and the only 
possible mode of dealing with it was stern and 
bloody repression. Had the mob been assailed 
with grape and canister on Monday, when the 
first disturbance took place, it would have been 
a saving of life and property. Had the resist- 


ance been more general, and the bloodshed more 


profuse than it was, on Thursday, the city would 
have enjoyed a longer term of peace and tran- 
quillity than we can now count upon. 

It is about as idle now to argue the question 
of the 8300 clause in the Conscription Act as it 
is to debate the abstract right of secession. Be- 
fore Monday night the riot had got far beyond 
the qnestion of the draft. Within an hour after 
the destruction of the Provost-Marshal’s office 
the rioters. had forgotten all about the $300 
question, and were engrossed with villainous 
projects of murder, arson, and pillage. It was 


not in order to avoid the draft that the colored 


_ orphan asylum was burnt; that private houses 


were sacked; that inoffensive colored persons 
were beaten, mutilated, and murdered; that 
Brooks’s clothing establishment and a score of 
other smaller storés were pillaged; that private 
citizens were robbed in open daylight in the 
publie streets, beaten and maimed ; that the me- 
tropolis of the country was kept for nearly a 
week in a state of agonizing terror and suspense. 
For these outrages the draft was merely the. pre- 
text; the cause was the natural turbulence of a 
heterogeneous populace, aggravated by the base 
teachings of despicable politicians and their 
newspaper organs. | i 
Some newspapers dwell upon the fact that the 
rioters were uniformly Irish, and hence argue 
that our trouble arises from the perversity of the 
Irish race. But how do these theorists i 
the fact that riots precisely similar to that of 
last week have occurred within our time at Paris, 
Madrid, Naples, Rome, Berlin, and Vienna; 


and that the Lord George Gordon riots in Lon- 


don, before our time, far surpassed our New 
York riot in every circumstance of atrocity ? 
Turbulence is no exclusive attribute of the Irish 
character: it is common to all mobs in all coun. | 
tries. It happens in this city that, in our work- 
ing classes, the Irish element largely preponder- 
ates over all others, and if the populace acts as 
a populace Irishmen are naturally prominent 
therein. It happens, also, that, from the lim- 
ited opportunities which the Irish enjoy for ed- 
ucation in their own country, they are more 
easily misled by knaves, and made the tools of 
politicians, when they come here, than Germans 
or men of other races. The impulsiveness of 
the Celt, likewise, prompts him to be foremost 
n every outburst, whether for a good or for an 
evil pur pose But it must be remembered, in 
pal katioa of the disgrace which, as Archbishop 
Hughes says, the riots of last week have heaped 
upon the Irish name, that in many wards of the 
city the irish were during the late riot stanch 
frien , of law and order; that Irishmen helped 
to rescue the colored orphans:in the asylum 
‘from the hands of the rioters; that a large pro- 


call of the 


| 


| 


\the light of large experience 


THE LOUMSER. 


— 
portion of the police, who behaved throughout. 
the riot with the most exemplary gallantry, are 
Irishmen; that the Roman Catholic priesthood 
to a man used their influence on the side of the 


administered to the riot was written by an Irish- 
man—JamMEs T. Brapy. | 

It is important that this riot should teach us 
something more useful than a revival of Know- 
Nothing prejudices. We ought to learn from it 
—what we should have known before, but com- 
munities like individuals learn nothing except 
from experience—that riots are the natural and 
inevitable diseases of great cities, epidemics, like 
small-pox and cholera, which must be treated 
scientifically, upon logical principles, and with 
In old cities 
where the authorities know how to treat riots, 
and resort at once to grape and canister, they 
never occur twice in a generation, one lesson 
being sufficient for the most hot-blooded riot- 
er; in other places, where less vigorous counsels 
prevail, the disease is checked and covered up 
for a time, but breaks out afresh at intervals 
of a few months or years. The secret is, of 
course, that by the former method, the popu- 
lace are thoroughly imbued with a conviction 
of the power of the autkgrities, and of their 
ability and determination to crush a riot at any 
cost—a lesson remembered through life; while 
in the latter case, the-half-quelled rioters are 
allowed to go home with a sort of feeling that 
they may after all be the stronger party, and the 
Government the weaker. Hence it is that while 
the baton is the proper weapon of the policeman, 
in times of peace and order, the rifle and the 
howitzer are the only merciful weapons in times 

It is very essential, in suppressing a riot, that 
the rioters should have no excuse for accusing 
their opponents of being in any way foreigners 
or strangers. If it had been true, ag was falsely 
stated during the recent riot, that the issue was 
between ‘‘ the people” and Un:ted States sol- 
diers,” the rioters wou:d have fought with mere 
ferocity than they did, knowing that their oppo- 
nents were the people” like themselves. It 
would have a bad effect, as every one can bee, 
to send for troops from New England or Penn- 


‘sylvania to put down a riot in New York. But 


if we are to put down our own riots, citizens in- 
terested in the preservation of peace and order 
must be willing to tender their services. It.is 
due to truth to say that the citizens of New York 
showed very little alacrity in responding to the 
or and Governor for volunteers 
to suppress the late riot. Of 400 muskets which 
lay idle at the armory of the 37th regiment, 
only 80 found men to carry them, though t 
appeals for men were made by the — 
and the officers of the regiment. We can never 
expect to keep the peace unless we are prepared 
—one and all of us—to turn out in cases of 
emergency, and fight. 

It is just possible that farther disturbances 
may occur. That the draft will be enforced, 
at any cost, in the city of New York as in 
other parts of the country, is obvious enough. 
The Common Council may possibly pay the 
#300 for poor men who are drafted; though the 
right of the city to do so is doubted by many, 


and the disbursement of the money would inev- 


itably give rise to gross frauds. But with this 
the Government has nothing to do. It is the 
business of the Government, in the first place, 
to carry out the laws, in New York as elsewhere; 
and secondly, to preserve the Union, which can- 
not be done without a draft to fill up the de- 
pleted ranks of the army. There are many 
ways in which mechanics and laborers can, by 
combining together, insure each other against 
the draft without breaking the laws. If they 
choose to proceed thus they will have the aid of 
every man who has money to spare. But if there 
is to be any more burning and sacijjmg of houses, 


and murdering of negroes—any more attempts 


to set up the populace of New York above the 
law—the consequences will be so terrible that 
mothers will relate the tale to their children 
with a shudder for years and years to come. 


¢ “THE PEOPLE.” 


Dont the raging of the riot there was a con- ! 
stant attempt upon the part of certain newspapers | 


to represent the rioters as the people.” The head- 
ing of one of the earliest bulletins of the proceed- 
ings of the riot which was burning and sacking 
the property of private citizens and buildings of 


public charity, was “* Procession of the People!“ 


The firing upon the furious crowd who were hunt- | 
ing and hanging inoffensive persons of an unfor- | 
tunate race, was deliberately called Attack upon 
the People by the Provost Guard!” The military 
were reported elsewhere to be fring on the péo- 
ple.” The riot was called a “ popular uprising” 
—‘‘a movement of the people.” Who, then, are 
the people? In this country what class of citizens | 
is to be especially described as the people?” 
The police were most active, heroic, and success- 
ful in their assaults upon the mob. Do the men 
of the police force in this country cease to be a part 
of the people,” because they aid in enforeing the 
laws which are constitutionally made? Are they 


a 


any less part of ‘the people” than the men who | 


resist those laws with fire, pill slaughter, and 
: pillage, slaug an 


law; and that perhaps the most scathing rebuke | 


? The soldiers did their workavell. They | 


fired upon “the people,” did they? But who are | 


* 


— 


Wool, or General Brown, or pers 2 or 
O’Brien, or Major Fearing, or Lieutenant Adams, 
7 who stands ready to maintain the 

Constitution, any less citizens 


to death, and ravage defenseless houses for pillage 
“the people,” while those who defend order, law, 


and humanity are not? Will these papers please 


to say whether a body of persons establishes its 
claim to be called the people” of this city, or of 

this country, by overthrowing every barrier of or- 
der and civil society, and abandoning itself to the 

most wanton.and ineredible cruelty? Does a cit- 
izen cease to be one of the people” because he 
respects the laws? 


Not a man shot dead in his riotous career dur- 
ing the terrible week in this city was any more 


one of the people” than the soldier who right- 
eously shot him or the policeman who justly broke 
his head. If such scenes as those of the riot week 
are the acts of the people,” then the most savage 
hatred of popular institutions ever expressed is the 
most humane and sensible view of them. If our 
Government is one of the people,” and the mob 


that ruled part of the city of New York for part of 


a week is indeed the people,” then any man who 
does not prefer the reign of one Nero to that of a 
thousand Neroes is insane. If the Government at 
Washington is, as the Copperhead orators and 
journals constantly declare, ‘‘a despotism,” and 
the riets were, as the same authorities declare, the 
atts of the people,” no sensible man would long 
hesitate in deciding which despotism he preferred. 
But, in truth, the term the people,” as descrip- 
tive of the rioters, was used by those who either 
‘feared the mob or who wished to pander to it. It 
Was a.convenient term to use while the issue was 
doubtful. For if the disturbance grew—if from a 
riot in the city it had become an organized insur- 
rection through the country to compel peace, he is 
& poor student of human nature and of the public 
press who does not know that the papers which 
began by faintly deprecating the riot as a ‘‘ popu- 
lar opposition to the draft” would have ended by 
loudly sx the insurrectionary resistance to 
She war. It is with this mob as with the rebellion. 
Those who half justify it are its most valuable 
friends, and of necessity the enemies of the Govern- 
ment and the laws. While to call the riotous and 
murderous resisters of laws constitutionall, made 
„the people” is to borrow a phraseology from for- 
eign countries and monarchical systems, where the 
government, the army, and the people are three 
permanently distinct classes, constantly jealous of 
each other. The word so used has no meaning 
with us. It is not the brutal, the ignorant, the 
reckless—it is not thieves, incendiaries, and assas- 
sins who are distinctively ‘‘the people” of this 
But the great mass of the population, 
generally intelligent and industrious, from the la- 
borer of yesterday who is the rich man of to-day 
to the laborer of to-day who is to-morrow the rich 
man—these are the true bone and sinew”—these 
are indeed ‘‘ The People” of the United States. 


THE OLD STORY. 

THE stain of the late riots on the history of the 
city of New York is indelible. The utter mean- 
ness of the hunting and bloody massacre of the 
most unfortunate class of the population is not to 
be forgotten. The burning of an orphan asyhyu i. 
infamous beyond parallel in the annals of 
And how entirely undeserved this mad hatred of 
the colored race is, every sober man in this country 
knows. Noclass among us are and have been so 
foully treated as the black, yet none furnishes, in 
proportion, so few offenders against the laws. Pro- 
verbially a mild, affectionate, and docile people, 
they have received from us, who claim to be a supe- 
rior race, a treatment which of itself disproves our 
superiority. 

How the more intelligent persons among the ene- 
mies of this race console their consciences under the 

awful fate which their incessant and sneering de- 
preciation of the colored people has at last brought 
upon those unfortunates, it is impossible to say. 
Yet we observe that some of them clutch at the old 
subterfuge, and declare that it is the unwise attempt 
to elevate the blacks “‘ above their sphere” which 
is responsible ſor their late fearful martyrdom. 
Look at this Statement a moment. Its argument 
is that to insist upon personal liberty, as the natural 


right of everyinnecent human being, only tends to 


create jealousy among other human beings. To 
state the argument is to smother it in ridicule. 
Pat in another the same plea is that God 


| has made the black race subservient to the white, 


Irish to the English, and in no other. It used to 
please Christians to call the Jews dogs, and to 
injure and murder them in every way—and to this 
day to call a man *' Jew” is only less offensive 
than to call him, “‘nigger.””” It used to please the 
beasts, 


a Frenchman that so many among us profess of a 
negro. Was it an evidence of Coleridige’s wisdom 
or folly ? 


The argument we are considering amounts to 
this chat you must not befriend the unfortunate 


lest you provoke the ignorant and al; you must 
not defend the rights of the opp lest the op- 
pressors wax wroth. It is an argument for 


tyrants, cowards, and sneaks—not for men. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 
My peak Frienp,—You are a German and a 
Jew, and you have come to make your living in a 


@ 


mate und, or which Christianity is the p 


religion. You have no native, no no:re- 
ligious sympathy with this country. Tou are here 
solely to make money, and your only wish is to 
make money as fast as possible. You neither know 
our history nor understand our Government; but, 
believing that all men are selfish and mean, no- 
thing is absurder to your mind than the American 
equal 

This being the case with you and thousands like 
you, you are inevitably a Secessionist, a Copper- 
head, and a Rebel. But why deceive yourself, 
since you deceive nobody else? Your opinion is 
of no value, because you neither know nor care 
any thing about the subjects upon which you pro- 
nounce. If things can be kept quiet by agreeing 
to dissolve the Union and to destroy the Govern- 
ment, you are for that course. And you are the 
enemy of all who will risk war to save the nation. 
If quiet can be preserved by massacring the ne- 
groes, amen: you want money, and money requires 
quiet. If things can be kept still by slaughtering 
Irishmen, you cheerfully agree, for you think that 
of the two races they are the less docile. If peace 
can be preserved by proclaiming Jeff Davis as 
President, by forming four Governments, by each. 
State setting up for itself—in God's name, cry you, 
let it be done. Lou want money. Government, 
except so far as it shoots mobs and hangs the peo- 
ple whom the mob hates, and who are therefore 
called the authors of the mob—the security of per- 
sonal rights—laws founded upon justice—popular 
intelligence and hese, in your estima- 
tion, are foolish fancies and idle twaddle. If you 
can have a fine house, and horses, and servants, and 
fifty thousand dollars a year, you have what you 
want, and all the rest is moonshine. 

Do you not see, my dear friend, that in the eyes 
of every loyal American citizen, who is equally 
anxious with you to thrive and make money—who 
wishes equally with you that there shall be peace, 
because peace is essential to trade—but who knows 
that there is and can be no permanent peace in 
this country, except that which is based upon com- 
mon justice, and who is firmly persuaded that if all 
the conservatism in the world agrees that twice two 
make three, they do still make four; in the eyes 
of such a citizen, my dear friend, do you not see 
what a ludicrous and contemptible spectacle you 
are? You are the material out of which despot- 


isms are made, It is upon such people as you that 


the King of Prussia counts when he deliberately 
destroys the constitutional rights of his subjects. 
And whatever in this country is despotic, mean, 
and repugnant to the great and fundamental demo- 
cratic doctrine of equal rights before the law, re- 
ceives your hearty sympathy and support. The 


country you left did not regret your coming away: 


the country in which you trade will not mourn 
your departure. 

Yours, with all the respect possible, 
Tux LOUNGER. 


— 


BLARNEY. 

Wr Archbishop Hughes, in his card of invi- 
tation, spoke of those who were called rioters,” or 
in his speech itself mentioned the so-called riot- 
ers,” did he mean that the proceedings of the week 
were not riotous, and that people who burn, steal, 
and massacre with the fury of brutes are not riot- 
ers, but ate improperly so-called? If the events 
of the third week of July in New York were not 
riotous, then there is no such thing as a riot. If 
the raging crowds, pillaging and devastating, were 
not mobs, then there is no such thing as a mob. 

Why was the Prelate so anxious to avoid calling 
things by their right names? If it were proper for 
him to call the honored editor of a leading journal, 
and one of the most illustrious of living Americans, 
4 liar,” could it have been so very improper for 
his Grace to call men who, without the slightest 
pretense of excuse, burn an orphan asylum and 
slaughter innocent passengers upon the street, 
‘“‘rioters?” It was nothing to the purpose to say 
that they did not look like rioters; for he invited 
the persons, so called by the papers, to come to his 
house, and those persons were they who had burned 
and murdered innocent people and defenseless asy- 
lums. The Archbishop, therefore, was speaking 
to those and to no others. 

His Master, as we read, the Prince of Peace, 
healed the wound his follower had made, and bade 
him put up his sword. He also told the money- 
changers that they had turned his Father’s house 
into a den of thieves, and he scourged them out of 
it. These were slight offenses compared with the 
crimes with which the so-called rioters” in this 
city were reeking. But through all the long 
speech of the Archbishop we look in vain for the 

# indignant reproof, or the plain command of 
Jesus, My most sweet good masters, he says in 
effect, if indeed you have been naughty—and I am 
sure you do not look as if you were so—please be 
good boys, or you will make me feel very unpleas- 
antly. I am sure you will be good, because your 
countrymen have always been the most innocent 
of babes. Go home, then, like good children 
Amen! 

Of the Archbishop's fair intention there need be 
no doubt. He does not wish his Church to bear 
the terrible burden of the responsibility of the riot, 
and as a good citizen he wished the mob put down. 
But if he had no other means of promoting the pub- 
lic peace than hesitating whether to call rioters 
gentlemen, and refraining from all condemnation 
of the infamous crimes which, according to the 
terms of his invitation, his audience had commit- 
ted, then it is a great sorrow for every loval citi- 
gen that the Catholic Bishop of New York is not a 
man who can speak with power, since it is certain- 
_ly desirable that he should speak at such a time. 
If, instead of palliating, and parleying, and blar- 
neying, he had depieted to the rioters the enormity 
of their action, and bade them, with all the con- 
scious authority of his position, and in the name 
of God and the Government, to stop, the moment 
would have been the grandest of his life. To say 
that such a tone would have exasperated the mob 
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| of the United “States than Andrews and Martin 
II Moran? Are the men who beat helpless negroes 
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| 7 and that to declare their right to personal liberty 
is equality, to erect them 
into rival laborefs, and to disorganize society. 
| The reply to this is, that God has made the black 
, | race pe to the white in the same way that 
| he has made Jews subservient to Christians, and the 
to treat them accordingly. Does any body seri- 
7 ously defend this kind of persecution as any thing 
more than the basest and most criminal prejudice ? 
, Coleridge professed the same instinctive hatredof 
— ?:: —;ĩiĩ 


the floor, and told me I might remain there for the 
night. 


verdiet was the same, 


down. Except for the true and tried soldiers, and 


man returning from the labors of the field stopped to 


‘dejected, inquired into my situation, which I briefly 


.fotmed toward a stranger in distress, my worthy 


might sleep there without apprehension) called to 


words, literally translated, were these: ‘The winds | 


was a melancholy 


1, 1868.1 


- HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


is idle. To cringe to a riot is to betray the cause 
of good order. Therefore, if you can not command 
it, say nothing. No mob was ever Blarneyed 


the batteries in position in the city, the well-meant 
blandishments of the prelate would have been as 
a few drops of sweet oil to arrest Niagara. 


BARBARISM AND CIVILIZATION. 


By the light of the burning Orphan Asylum we 
read the following illustration of the hopeless infe- | 


| 


riority and degradation of the African race. 
Mungo Park, in the year 1795, trav 
to find the source of the Niger, if possible, and to 


explore the hidden interior of the continent. One | 


morning he had reached almost the furthest point 
of his journey. He was entirely alone, for his 
faithful servant had been stolen for a slave by a | 
Moorish prince. Solitary and sad he was directed | 
to a village—and he continues: I found, to my | 
great mortification, that no person would admit 
me into his house, I was regarded with astonish- 
ment and fear, and was obliged to sit all day with- 
out victuals in the shade of a tree, and the night 
threatened to be very uncomfortable, for the wind 
rose, and there was great appearance of a heavy 
rain; and the wild beasts are so very numerous 
that I should have been under the necessity of 
climbing up the tree and resting among the branch- 
es. About sunset, however, as I was preparing to 
pass the night in this manner, and had turned my 
horse loose that he might graze at liberty, a wo- 


observe me, and perceiving that | was weary and 


explained to her; whereupon, with looks of great 
compassion, she took up my saddle and bridle, and 
told me to follow her. Having conducted me into 
her hut she lighted up a lamp, spread a mat on 


Finding that I was very hungry, she said 
she would procure me something to eat. She ac- 
cordingly went out, and returned in a short time 
with a very fine fish, which, having caused to be 
half broiled upon some embers, she gave me for 
supper. The rites of hospitality being thus per- 


benefactress (pointing to the mat, and telling me I 


the female part of her family, who had stood gaz- 
ing on me all the while in fixed astonishment, to 
resume their task of spinning cotton, in which 
they continued to employ themselves great part of 
the night. They lightened their labor by songs, 
one of which was composed 
myself the subject of it. It was sung by one of 
chorus. The air was sweet and plaintive, and the 
roared and the rains ſell.— The poor white man, 
faint and weary, came and sat under our tree.—He 
has no mother to bring him milk; no wife to grind 
hiscorn. Chorus: Let us pity the white man: no 


mother has he,’ etc., etc, Trifling as this recital | 


may appear to the reader, to a person in my situa- 
tion the circumstance was affecting in the highest 
degree. f was oppressed by such unexpected kind- 
ness, and sleep fled from my eyes.“ 

This was the hospitality of black barbarians in 
the interior of Africa to a civilized stranger of an- 
other color on the 21st of July, 1795. On the 13th 
of July, 1863, white civilization in the great city 
of America repaid the debt. 


— 


“OUR OWN.” 

Mr. CHARLAs Mackay is an English verse- 
writer, and the author of the rub-a-dub song call- 
ed“ A good time coming.” Some half dozen or 
more years ago he came to this country to deliver 
lectures upon English poetry. His manager was 
„Colonel“ Hiram Fuller, not unknown in the city 
of New York and elsewhere. Mr. Mackay’s intro- 


in Africa 


extempore, for I was 


ductions were to literary circles in this country, by 
which he was kindly 
received. But the 
public were obsti- 
nately deaf to the 
charming of his lec- 
tures. They were de- 
scribed by those who 
heard them as the 
most appallingly dull 
performances of which 
the oldest auditor had 
any experience. The 
„Colonel“ carried 
him through the land, 
but every where the 


and his lecturing tour 
failure. But through 


all the disappoint- 
ment and chagrin it 


a 
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And it bas come. 
He is taking exqui- 
site revenge for all his 
wrongs. Mr. Mackay 


is possible to imagine 
the baffled author NY 
grimly humming: 
„There's a good time 12 
coming, 
ing.“ 
VN 


— 


4 
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to settle his account 
with this country by 
writing weekly let- 
ters to the London 
Times. He gloats over 
our misforumes. His 
pen reels and trips 
along the paper as he 
describes our war and 
our overthrow. He 
evidently regards this 


the young women, the rest joining in a sort of They are 
With 


y ‘ 
by J 

7 4 7 
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4% Ax ye'l not subschribe to help a poor conscript. 
ble ye for your watch an whatever little vallybles ye hey about yer.” 


| ~ 

civil war as but a proper retribution for a nation 
which would not stand his lectures. He glories 
over every defeat and disaster of the national 
cause, and one could imagine the gentle bard in 
the full delight of conscious vengeance, scribbling 
his columns of Copperhead news for the London 
Times, and humming as his pen flew and flashed 
along the page, and he foresaw with British eyes 
our commercial ruin: : 

time coming, John, 


Theres a 
A good coming.” 

His latest letter, dated June 26, on the eve of 
Lee’s defeat and retreat, of the fall of Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson, with the opening of the Missis- 
sippi, and the capture d immense forees, and arma, 
and stores, and the dispersion of the rebellion in the 
Southwest, and of the total disappearance of Bragg 
before the triumphant advance of Rosecrans, con- 
tains such rollicking as these, The belief 
that ** the South will indubitably achieve its in- 
dependence, and that it is better for all parties that 
it should do so without further bloodshed, spread 
rapidly from the lower grades of the working classes 
upward until it has pervaded the whole mass of 
society except the contractors, the preachers, and 
the newspaper editors * * In fact, the Federal Gov- 
ernment seems to be tumbling into perdition.“ 

Mr. Charles Mackay’s fiction is much livelier 
than his lectures: and more native than his 
verses; and the and ty of his per- 
formances of this Mud in the on Times only 
show what deep and direful vengeance he has 
sworn us. For it includes two nations. 
He elaborates these columns of sneering misrepre- 
sentation and abuse of this country and its condi- 
tion, and John Bull gravely reads it and believes 
it. What a scolding we shouid have saved our- 


selves if we had only gone to Mr. Mackay's lec- 


tures! 


SONG OF THE BORDER. 


A FRIEND in Maryland, whose “heart is with 
the Union,” sends the Lounger the following song : 


Am—Bonnie Dundee. 
To the heart of the nation the booming guns spoke, 
While the true flag went down in the fire and the smoke; 
And the grim walls of Sumter yet echoed the fray © 
When the loyalists rushed where the Stars led the way. 
Chorus.—Then fight for the Stripes, boys, and fight for 


Confounded be treason! torn down be the 
Bars! 
Let foul traitors tremble, and rebels grow 


pale, 
As the Banner of Union floats out on the gale} |" 
Though the land of the cypress its Vandals sends forth, 


in the path by the hosts of the North: 


stream, 
the fires of just vengeance our bayonets gleam. 
Chorus.—Then fight, etc. 


They may flaunt in the breeze their famed rattlesnake 


Stars! 
Con founded be treason! despised be the Bars 
The false hearts of rebels shall falter and 


dual, 
As the Banner of Union floats out on the gale. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


„Dr you not observe the scraper at the door, Sir?” ex- 
claimed an offended spinster, “staid, tidy, and discreet,” 
to.a gentleman who had entered the house without sera 
ing his boots. Yes'm,” said he; “and I intend using 
when I go out!“ : 


Thin Ill jist thrub- 


| THE SOUTHERN EMBASSADORS TO PARIS 
AND LONDON. 
SLIDELL SENT TO PARIS. 
“Ts cotton The feel, 


missionary has lidell, 


By error, all the 
Alas, tis by that name the truth’s o’erthrown,~ 
For there a colored virgin ne'er known ; 


A statistician, writing in a week- 
ly paper, says: In grain and making flour, one 
man can do one bh and fifty times more work than 
he could perform a century ago.” We should rather have 


paratively young and strong, could hardly get through so 
much more now that he figures in the character of a cente- 


— 


A young ‘whose name was . 


northern “there's nae occasion to waste siller. Let 
us gang in and speer if she can gie us twa sixpences for a 


— 


It is asserted that a certain eminent medical man late % 
offered to a publisher a “Treatise on the " whic: 
the pe declined with a shake of hen 
saying, *‘ My dear Sir, we have toc many treatises on ou. 
hands already." 


& gen- 


man who had been fined several weeks in sueceasion 


New Provers,—A thorn in the bush is worth two in 


} the hand. 


Lanon Loer.—dn organ-grinder playing the of 
a deaf and damb asylum. ” ( 


A female teacher of a school that stood on the banks of a 
quiet stream 


1 
. boat, the answer, shouted 
mutton in a * was 
from all parts of the school-room. , : 


DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 


What letter in the alphabet is necessary to make a shoe? 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
THE ARMY or THE POTOMAC. 


and 
Gener al Meade is said to be in hot pursuit. | 


GENERAL ROSECRANS AT WORK. 
Rosecrans is finety. with his army,-driving the 
rebels before him. Dispatches en Memphis, Gated. ox 
the 17th, say that General. Hurlbut’s sconte had just ar 
rived at from Decatur and Jacksonville. They 


followed by Rose¢rane’s General 
vance was reported to be at Rome, Georgia. 
THE FAL OF PORT HUDSON. 
The particulars of the fall of Port Hudson have reached 
us by way of New Orleans. It appears that General Gard- 
ner, on Sth inst., sent out a fiag of truce ane 


he 


an 


terma of capitulation. Geners! Pant, thet 


‘Why do ladies in love like the cireus? ‘ 
they have anittohing for the ang. 


that was retreati i into 
report Bragg ng precipitately — 


— 


11 


i 
1 


one lot of five hundred 
two hundred and seventy-fivé, 
General 


behalf of the rebels, surrendered. 


uad, contrived to escape; but our troops are in pursuit, 
and hope to catch 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S 


i 


i] 
725 


gf 


7 
i 


i 

F 


HE 
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A REBEL CONSCRIPTION, 


Jeff Davis has issued a call for every man between 
camps. 


NORTH CAROLINA WAVERING, 
The tone of the 1 as well as the — — A 
from various quarters, Indicate that North Carolina 


about tired of rebellion, and would proffer her alle- 
giance to the old flag. 
REBEL GROANS. 
The Richmond are over the re- 


terribly doleful 
cent disasters. Enquirer says: The fall of Vicks- 


vance on Ch are 
serious that have attended our arms since the beginning 


of the war.” 
REBEL VIEW OF OUR RIOTS. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


ENGLAND. 
THE AMBRICAR 
Tue American is 
by the papers „ 
quested Mr. Roebuck to drop om the question 


fi 
1 


— 


18 


4 | * 
| | ner twehty-four hours to consider the matter, At seven 
| o'clock A. M. on the 9th the terms were complied with, and 
our troops took possession. The moment the surrender 
was completed the rebels sent a request for six thousand 
rations, as they had eaten their last mule—which was 
ey SuleWdly send Faris & de found to be literally true. The trophies are five thousar’, 
And, as a slight ise ma ell, rer. 
Echt pe The of New 
name- procession general on night 
— — = > > Jef Davis and much the same! the 11th, * 
ANOTHER ATTACK on CHARLESTON. 
To England, where their nobles poorly pay General Gilmore informs the War Department thet 
The toil that makes their wealth from day to day, tthe 12th the whale ot Mori 
| They send a Mason, who can build each hall Island, with the exception of about a mile of 
By endless toil of men not paid at all! end, on which were Fort Wagner and the Cummings 
As teaching: morals does he come, On the fourteen or Sficen 
Virginia native State and home, On the morning of the 11th an was made carry 
) So call’d from s honor’d Virgin Queen Fort Wagner by assault, but it Our losses 
been about 150 killed, — and The ene- 
my's loss would not fall short of 200. We 
eleven pieces of heavy ordnance and a large qunnty of 
A. horrid color’d crop that meets the view! , was 
He lashes them to toil, or bids to sell— pes of party afr the parapes — 
A picture of * Free State“ design’d in hell! = Gilmore commenced n 
was expected that it would soon be captured, the 
were our the a 
rebel steamer attempted to land — — 
Island, but she was driven off and — ee 
sup „ne man ** ve any boats, the troops on board barely eecaping. 
kind of work a when he ave been com- | Ws renewed on 17th. 
The rebel General Morgan is faring badly with his raid 
mar- TOY a 
For one rebellious fault, 
Was turned, as we are plainly told, 
Into a lump of salt. 
val 
For here we see case as strong 
A Mayden turned to Mudd ““ 
Zʃỹ—ä 
| Two tourists 4 in a milliner’s sh 
** order to get a nearer her. H mon," said his . 
— — 
Rebel 
man's corps against Jackson, ippi, show that the 
fighting was terrific, that cof 
by — from our bat that loss 2 . 
— London ner 1-31 | Poth sides was very severe. General Osterhans, one 
tleman, he was not liable to be pressed. 
sailor, you're thé very man we want, for we've pressed a The. news 
: number of biackguards, and want a gentleman to teach 
them manners.” 
— — 
| og any ear-i e. “ 
| ear-mark dat I saw vas his tail vas ext 0 
cotton-banke ather who am rep n 
he troopers that spring from the a *Twould wake him did he know you read his tombstone woods. Heavy en Sr Grant eoutinns to or- 
gratis rive, who are pressed on our right for the purpose of cross- 
When dwarf take it for granted that planting sloge guns cn ts thet 
| you see a ma on 
— sewer made of to-morrow remainder of Jackson will be burned.” 
On the previous evening our troops were shelling the 
; An Irishman, by way of illustrating the horrors of sol- | city tremendously. 
They may sneer at the Banner, and call it a rag; itary confinement, stated that out of one hundred persons CAPTURE OF YAZOO CITY. 
r n sentenced to endure this punishment for life only fifteen 1 City, w was held by : 
Wo solemnly sweat that their flag shall lie low! survived it. —— the Union — — — 
\ Chorus.—Then fight, etc. Man may be said to be ing to destruction apace when ma pte a 
They may } tof thetr chivalry, boast of thelr blood life for the de- unter. ani athe = 
We stand by our fathers’ t to : * 8 shallow water, no ; 
Let them come in thelr pride; they shall grievously feel | Unell de tried and Send burned three. transports lying 
The firmness and keenness of loyalists’ steel. Said the wit to the thief, “All yours, I presume, eight or ten large steamers up . 
L——ö 
The individual who “stood his own responsibili- 
— ty” is to be indicted for infanticide. 
— — — 
| ‘What makes my ankles grow so thick.” 
— **You do not recolleet,“ says Harry, 
: „How great a calf they have to carry.” : 
A fs \ 
, | 
AN Cs 
of uith. While she was trying to explain to her pupils 
A. “PEN! E ~ the meaning of the word a small covered boat glided in 
en es sight along the stream. Seizing upon the incident for an 
6 illustration she exclaimed— 
— waite 8 3 — If I were to tell you that there was a leg of mutton in 
44 1 a Ih that boat you would believe me, would you not, without 
Do even seeing it yourselves?” 
N | „Jes, ma‘am,” replied the scholars. 
8 SN Mell, that said the schoolmistress, 
. 1 i} ONS 8 A The next day, in order to test their recollection of tlie The news of the New York disturbances had reached 
mite ~ N 8 Richmond, and the papers are exultant over it. They 
™ WY hail thean as the begianing of qvent 
styling it a good work” and “an excellent. outbreak.” 
e N ＋ of the recognition of the South, as it was not desirable to 
SS eS guard of — at two 
NS SS VA ESS o'clock on t a ca picket- ANOTHER ANGLO-REBEL PIRATE 
| 8 the other side falling 
arrived again last es SA IMs 
year, and proceeded N A SS SSS SS 
> S S S POLAND, 
Nis SS a PROGRESS OF DIPLOMACY, 
S The notes of the three allied pow: of 
. i, ‘Vs, 2 2 — — are * prep- 
arations for wameont: in France and Russia, ex- 
| no ive 
* 
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THE STRONG HEART. 


Ix a great factory, almost grand from its vast- 
ness and the might of its machinery, though with- 
out architectural elegance or ssthetical design, a 
long file of girls were working at their noisy looms. 


| Most of them presented the common type of the 
_ factory girl, the independence, the self. 


the love of snatches of finery in the shape of neck - 
laces and ear-rings, in the middle of the dusty 
clothes, with their bursts of gossip and merriment 
at every pause in their routine. One girl was an 
exception. She worked in a corner, told off by a 
necessary angle of the building from the stands of 
her companions, She preferred that situation, and 
had selected it without opposition. She was not 
better dressed than her neighbors; she had the or- 
dinary calico gown, and the cap with which the 
wise ones protected their heads from the fluff flying 
through the room. If there was any difference, her 
dress was more scrupulously clean, and more pre- 
cisely and primly fitted, and pinned more smooth 
and neat, than the dresses of the other girls. But 
she was clearly a woman of a higher cast; you saw 
it in her turn of features, her expression, her inter- 
course with her fellow-workers and the manager. 
Although she was quite a young woman, and not 
unusually skilled in her trade, there was a tacit 
respect paid to her, that unconscious demonstration 
which often marks the difference between inevita- 
ble just supremacy” and unwarrantable usurpa- 
tion: Noone in the Mile-end Mill accused Letty 
Brown of airs or resented her dignity: and mill 
„hands“ are notoriously shrewd observers. They 


did not take to her much; they did not like her 
- overmuch; she was a woman to be trusted and 


treated with indifference at that stage, by the many | 
as beyond their comprehension and their instincts, | 
and to be loved engrossingly by the few. 
Inthe same way there are characters which by 
natural impulse, as flowers turn to the sun, turn to 
whatever of higher intelligence and refinement 
comes within their reach. It is not respect of per- 
sons, it is at the antipodes from sycophancy and 
snobbishness—it is simply the like drawing to the 
like, the magnetism between whatever is brighter 
and higher in our humanity. So Letty’s friends 
were often distinguished in one way or another, 
‘not by any means always in rank, for she num- 
bered them in the work-house and the hospital, but 
they were more or less geniuses in their several 
orders. One was a poor politician, one a runner 
after, tiny emerald mosses with their brown fairy 
cups. Letty was taken notice of by no less a per- 
son than a „managing housekeeper in the 
family of a wealthy cotton lord; nay, Letty was 
engaged in marriage to a young man with educa- 
tion enough to be a clerk in the factory where she | 
worked, and not only with such chance adv 
in book-keeping, but with that intense love of the 
beautiful in all its shapes which belongs to some 
of the tenderest and most dependent of our race. 
Yet Letty was only the orphan daughter of a me- 
chanic, who had been rather remarkable for his in- 
capacity than for any thing else. She must have 
gone back to some distant ancestor for her faculties, 
because Letty was born a rising young woman. 
I would like to show you Letty in the physique 
before she leaves the factory this night, as it hap- 
peus, never to return. She is not a little sprite of 
a woman, as it is the fashion of the day to find 
embodiments of latent power. I suspect the size 
of the lantern has really nothing to do with the 
Strength of the flame within. Letty was fair and 
pale—so fair and pale that there would have been. 
something insipid about her person had it not been 
thrown into a grand mould. ‘She was a big woman, 
rendered only slightly ungainly by her compressed 
drapery. Her face was one of those statuesque 
faces which are apt to be heavy in repose, but it 
Was an open, noble face, notwithstanding; and 
when heated and animated it lit up into a positive 
splendor of beauty, but a beauty more of form and 
tone than of the clear, cool color which subdued it, 
as a painter subdues his brilliance by deep shades 
and grave back-grountls. It was what some would 


-have called a solemn, cathedral face; yet believe 


me, when it was blithe, it was with an exuberance 
and abandonment of gladness, like Rome at the 
Carnival, and as your stern good persons h 
on rare occasions, with u pure sweet N= 
daughter. 

Above Letty Brown's loom was the instance of 
a pleasant fashion, which belongs more to country 


‘than to.town mills—a bunch of hawthorn, such as 


those with which old country wives used to fill 


their grates, was still pearly and almond-scented 


in the dim, loaded air which no ventilators and no. 
open windows could entirely clear. Spring, sum 
mer, autumn, winter, Letty’s loom showed euch 
traces. Though she lived in a great town she was 
never without her supplies of holly, 0 * 
wall-flowers. He could not live without zuck fresh. 
eners of his existence, and he lavished them on 
Letty, who, in her native stateliness and peas 

ness, loved them better than she would have done 


Jewels. That night, at the ringing of the factory 


bell, Letty sorted her loom as she was wont. i 

orderly fashion, ami went out slowly and ‘ety, 
lingering behind the riotous troops of her compan- 
ions, in order to be joined by George Ashe. There 
he was, by her side, a slight lad, more youthful- 
looking than Letty, though he was her senior with 
that ineffable air of refinement which some people 
confusedly call a genteel address, and with one of 


‘those bright and spiritual faces, set in soft, dark, 


curly hair, which we are dri 

with dim doubts and 
_ Letty no more dreamed that she would not re- 

turn to the mill on the morrow than that she would 
wed George Ashe—an orphan like herself-offhand. 
without money laid by, taking on ‘their furniture, 


ant sense, held in horror the more Rat 

; ore extreme that’! 
George did not contemplate it so severely of take 
steps against it so decisively. 


roses, the 


these qualities, until, to her own surprise and an- 


| though they were lovely, lovable habits at the ume 


time, and the two struggled together within the 
man in equal entanglement and in a kind of drawn 
hostility. 3 

That very eveni of the memorable ones 
in Letty’s life—she went by appointment to see her 
friend, Mrs. Peaston, scullion she had com- 
| forted in her visits to the hospital, and whose 
clothes she had helped to carry from the washer- 
woman’s when the laundress and the other serv- 
ants of the great house were busy, and for whom 
she had procured a sovereign recipe from an ama- 
teur chemist for taking iron stains out of linen. 
At the great house in the suburbs Letty heard that 
the family were in sharp and sudden distress. 
One of the sons had been seized with violent illness, 
and was under active treatment from the dectors, 
while his relatives and the household generally 
were struggling more or less with grief and fear. 
It was not from pure regard to the sufferer—he had 
been an ill-conditioned lad as ever existed, and 
cost his kindred sorrow and shame but they would 
fain save him from perishing in those pangs of 
body and mind which were exciting the whole 
house, and casting down all the ordinary barriers 
of wealth and station, pride and reserve. Letty 
Brown would have gone away again immediately, 
seeing her visit had been paid at an unpropitious 
moment, but it went sorely against the grain with 
the girl to quit a scene of suffering; something 

be needed from her—there might be some- 
thing for her to do. 

Letty lingered, full of stillness and sympathy, 
and something was needed from her ere long. An 
excitable maid-servant employed to convey hot 
water to the patient’s room, and compelled to wit- 
ness his agony, fell down in a swoon on the kitch- 
‘en floor, and while her fellow-servants crowded 
round her to recover her, Letty carried up the 
next supply of water in the general confusion. A 
medical man was endeavoring to restrain the con- 
vulsions of the young man, and while he did so he 
caught Letty’s eye—that rational, full, deep, well- 
set eye—as she stood on the threshold, and, with 
an imperative sign, he summoned her to his assist- 
ance. He kept Letty hours by the bed, until even 
her strength was deserting her. Just before he 
dismissed her he inquired curiously, 

„Have you ever seen a case of this kind be- 
fore?“ 

No, Sir, never,“ answered Letty, thankfully, . 

“Invaluable young woman that,” he , 
energetically, the moment she had left the room ; 
“firm nerves, quick observ a kind heart, 
takes a hint, develops a resource. Probably lost 
where she is,” he continued, grudgingly. ‘‘Should 
like to tempt her to take service in my ward.” 

The words pierced the ears dulled and afflicted 
by poor Fred’s frightful attack. Who is she? 
How did a stranger come here at such atime? A 
protégée of Peaston’s? Very indiscreet of Peaston. 
Providential, did you say? Peaston could not 
know that,“ spoke the woman’s sentiment lroken- 
ly first; and the man’s reason replied resolutely} . 
Never mind, my dear, ‘you heard what.the.doc- 
tor remarked ; engage her ag a nurse for poor Fred 
if he is spared. Offer her any wages .. 

And Letty remained at the post which had * 
sented itself to her. She would have done so With 
out fee had none been forthcoming. She could 
please herself, and 2 pleased and proud, 


olence, that she could relieve the unhappy young 
man, though he was only a poor, stupid, vicious, 
wrecked sot of a the ghastly. 


abroad with the Bridge 
accommodating phrase, had a fancy to the 


was again partially restored to sense and action, 
and on his own hands, to the great loss to himself 
and the smaller injury to society, and who was 
left behind the traveling party, judiciously, as far 
as the comfort of the other members was concern- 
ed. Letty went as aid to Mrs. Peaston, to Mrs. 
Bridgewater's maid, to the head nurse of the young 
Bridge waters. She got higher wages as an am- 
phibious domestic than she could win working in 
the factory. She would see the world and im- 
prove herself, as the quiet young woman had an 
ardent desire to do, and her George was reconciled 
to the separation because he could trust her, and 
he was as proud that she should command these 
advantages as he was moftified that they should 
be got without his instrumentality, and not in his 
II. 

Tue next time that we see Letty Brown is with 
other. surroundings and under a different aspect. 
The Bridgewaters’ tour had been protracted from 
months to Fears, and Letty had tasted a little of 
the bitterness of ‘hope deferred; but that honor- 
able purse of ‘hers was always growing heavier, 
and that mind and heart of hers better instructed, 
and though George Ashe was too true not to want 
her back to him, he was compelled to submit to 


totum to the h In learning to dress 
her young mistresses’ hair Letty had learned to 
dress her own—that pale brown hair without any 
of the red of the chestnut, a little too fair and 
cold, but which formed, for all you might know 
no better, so fitting a setting to the large, finely 
featufed, tranquil, sweet face—Juno, without. Ju- 
no’s jealousies; Minerva, without the divine maid’s 
pretensions; Deborah, who lived with ber husband 
and judged Israel under the fig-tree; Lydia, who 
heard Paul lovingly and entertained him nobly. In 
continual association with harmony and elegance, 
the former intelligent, reverent, factory girl had 
inevitably imbibed and appropriated a portion of 


noyance, she began to be mistaken for one of the 
daughters of the family she served. In daily and 


principles but extravagant habits for his station, 


WEEKLY. 


in acquiring those soft Italian words, Letty had 
got rid of the worst part of her provincial dialect, 
her. illiterate sentences, and obsolete expressions. 
In the thin woolen or cambric gown, with the lit- 
tle collar, the light jacket, the shady hat—a neces- 
sity of equipment in the sunny south; able to give 
a wonderfully artistic opinion of the amateurs’ 
sketches, until she was persuaded to try'sketch- 
ing herself, and was fascinated by her gn share 
of success; betraying naively considerable natural 
talents for music and painting, until her masters 
and mistresses discovered a fresh charm in carry- 
ing her with them to churches and gülleries— wat 
would George Ashe think of bis sweet-heart when 
she was restored to him, finished by — only 
possible effectual éducation for g Por girl? It 
was likely he would be as much spat 
tivated; foolishly overvaluing Der acquired in- 
formation and polish; foolishly ugdervaluing his 
own original rongh, uncut gifts. But it was cer- 
tain what Letty would do in the relation that 
bound them, one of those wonderful, winning re- 
lations between the sexes, where George Ashe was 
half Letty Brown's sovereign, half her darling, 
half her husband, half her son; in the hour of re- 
union Letty would clasp, George’s hand and look 
into his face, and if there were nobody by to see, 
put her arm round his neck and kiss him, to show 
him that, though she had crossed the Channel and 
wandered over hills and plains, she had seen no- 
body to her mind like George Ashe. Letty was 
not the woman to forget her old friends from ad- 
ventitious circumstances, She was sterling metal. 
You might as soon expect the deep stream to show 
an empty bed, or the day to return without its 
faithful, cheerful handmaid, the dawn. 

Letty Brown was in Italy when the next event 
in her history occurred. The Bridgewaters were 
posting between Leghorn and Rome. They had 
just courteously added to their company a sensi- 
tiveinvalided Lieutenant-Colonel, with whom they 
had some little acquaintance, a poor man who was 
traveling for his health and excruciating himself 
with the discomforts and loneliness of his life. 
They were in all the exigencies of the road when 
their courier was suddenly taken from them, by an 

official mandate, in order to deliver evidence on an 
unusual act of violence which he had seen per- 
petrated, when he was traveling with the illustri- 
ous Inglese who had been his last employer. The 
Judge concerned had cleverly caught the witness 
vrhen he was passing through the town again, and 
would on no account let him go till he had told his 
story fonmally, in spite of the threats and com- 
plaints, and shamefaced donations of the other 
illustrious Inglese who must proceed; the latter 
would be driven into a fit of the if he did 
not go forward, and yet it was certain he could not 
move without the hired escort and patronage of his 
ubiquitous, all-important Joachim. 
Te affair was not very formidable. The little 
posting town, with its gray gateway and gaudy 
shrine, where the arrest took place, afforded 
least decent accommodation forahalt. There 
not the most distant suspicion or apprehension of 
collusion, fraud, or pillage, .. Per Bacco!” as Jo- 
-@ehim swore, passionat⸗ ly, in English subject was 
ein his own castle any where. It was only a 
temporary delay with its temporary discomforts, 
still it put these good Bridgwaters to their wit's 
end. They were good — so well-bred that they 
had little assumption, so upright as to have few 
suspicions ; but I never said they were perfect, and 
one phase of rafinement and amiability is almost 
‘as bad as a lie which has no legs—it can not stand 
alone. 


Ho Letty ran up and down, how she spun out 


ber stock of Italian, how she unroped boxes and 


cases, found this clothes-brush and that 
t-lamp, and soothed the disconsolate family 
their more discénsolate satellites, who, of 
course, as a rule, copied their principals, is a mat- 
ter which fairly baffles all description. 

The Colonel was an admirer of dispatch and in- 
genuity; he had learned their benefit in his mili- 
tary shifts. He pulled his grizzled mustache in 
admiration of this young woman. She was more 
valuable than Joachim, if any body could be more 
than all-important; and whereas Joachim was 
ugly as a baboon, and like a galvanized figure 
tucked into a skin of brown leather, this young 
woman was handsome, was neat-handed—which 
was the Colonel’s definition of graceful—she had 
spirit, she had ability, she was fit to be a general. 
When Joachim was free, and the travelers had 
gone their way, reached their destination, and were 
settled in different quarters of the Eternal City, 
the first time the Colonel had an attack of chronic 
ague he sent his landlady, who on holidays dis- 
played the richest mass of black hair, and the heavi- 
est gold ear-rings, in the locality, with his respects 
and apologies, and an earnest solicitation that Mrs. 
Bridgewater would spare him Miss Brown to pre- 
side over his soup and chocolate, to see that he was 
not poisohed, to tead his Times to him, and pre- 
vent him going distracted with the half-foreign 
gibberish of the puppy who had undertaken the 


The poor Colonel’s unsophisticated petition af- 
forded no little amusement even to these complai- 
sant hearts, but Mrs. Bridgewater did not hesitate 
to comply with. its prayer. The Colonel was an 
honorable old man, and there was no etiquette for 
a girl in Brown’s rank, Oe ee 

As for Letty, she would as boom live on the one 
side of the giant dome as on the other; and she 
rightly judged the invitation a great Compliment : 
so Letty went to the old Colonel's establishment 
above an artist's studio, and took care ofthe Col- 
onel, and cheered him back to comparative health, 
like an attentive, deferential daughter. 

It was as much to Letty Brown’s amazement as 
to the Bridgewaters’ consternation, that the night 
before that on which she was to return to her real 
employers the Colonel called her to his side, and, 
in brief but perfectly respectful terms, asked her 
to become his wife. Letty had no wish to con- 
sider her answer, but the Colonel insisted that she 


hourly conversation with educated people, and even 


| should take time to think over his proposal, and 


is 
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gave her liberty to submit it to her mistress, and 
I need not say the Colonel was accustomed to be 
obeyed. | 

The Bridgewaters had a true regard for Letty, 
but the communication put them dreadfully about. 
—it was worse than Joa¢him's compulsory deser- 
tion. Traveling, like poverty, might induce them 
to fraternize with their inferiors; but to marry 
them here the one party was a Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of good family, and in possession of an ample 
fortune besides his pay, and, not till now reckoned 
more than crabbed, on the high road to craziness, 
and the other was a waiting-maid, born a factory 
girl—well, this was an extension of the suffrage 
with a vengeance! Had the Bridgewaters lent a 
hand to entangle the willful old Colonel in the net 
he had wove® for himself, would not all his friends, 
from the nearest to the most distant, come upon 
the Bridgewaters in their righteous indignation, 
and demand unimaginable compensation ? 

My readers must feel that these affable Bridge- 
waters were in a disagreeable predicament. 

Mrs. Bridgewater was never more relieved in 
her life than when Letty, blushing very much, but 
quite determinedly, declared her intention of de- 
clining, with her service and her thanks, the pro- 
posal which would have turned the heads of half 
the girls in Letty’s line. Mrs. Bridgewater could 
have kissed and hugged her favorite on the spot, 
such a perception of propriety, so much modera- 
tion and consideration! Letty was a fine creature; 
moreover, she had proved herself a philosopher. 

While rejoicing in the result, Mrs. Bridgewater, 
in the middle of her ludy-like gentleness and soft- 
ness, was very inquisitive to penetrate the origin 
of such philosophy. Then Letty ‘confessed, with 
charming confusion in so wise and clever a wo- 
man, that there was a clerk lad at home, an old 
acquaintance, and that, indeed, she had not con- 
cealed the engagement between them from any 
deceit, Letty was troubled lest she should give that 
impression, but her friend Mrs. Peaston had known 
it all along, and for any one else Letty did not 
know how to speak of such things. That was 
Letty’s explanation of the fact that, with her, love 
was as sacred and deeply rooted as religion, and 
one of Letty’s young ladies, who was unavoidably 
privy to the inci cried:out with refreshing 
satisfaction that ) guessed the solution of 
Letty’s riddle, | 

Mrs. Bridge wateif affectionate though she was, 
had very little pity to spare to the Colonel's dis- 
appointment—an absurd old man to be impetuous 
and heedless at his years—and he took his refusal 
coolly, after all; she saw him having his custom- 
ary airing, and he sent and borrowed Mr. Bridge- 
water's Galignani, exactly as if nothing had hap- 


pened, . 
Naturally Letty experienced deeper gratitude 
and more tender pity, the more clearly defined 
and unmixed because the Colonel, once satisfied 
of her calm, deliberate decision, did not attempt 
to shakt it. Though Letty was true as steel to 
George Ashe—and it was not à distinguished half- 


martial, half-superannuated Colonel who could 


have moved her from her allegiance—her heart 
smote her when the old man’s voice faltered as he 
bade her a courteous good-by, and she turned back 
again to give more emphatic instructions to the 
good-humored cook how her Colonel liked his lamb 
and salad, and to implore the gallant Italian, for 


ber friendship; to servé with clock-work punctual- 
‘ity the meals of this generalissimo. 


Afterward the episode faded from Letty’s pre- 
occupied heart and active life, and left only a sbad- 
owy incident—half-mirthful, half-melancholy—be- 
hind. | 

Letry Brown’s travels were over, and her sin- 


gle life with them. She was Letty Brown no more, A / 


but Letty Ashe, one of the million; the poor clerk’s / ~ . 
wife, with her narrow household cares and toilsom 
household drudgery. Never mind, Letty neyer / 
looked handsomer or happier than when she ar- 
ranged the scanty furniture, and made the mark- 
ets in the circumscribed flat in the ugly, crowded 
manufacturing town. Letty was such 4 young 
wife, so stately and so sweet, so civil to her neigh- 
bors, so genuinely frank and kind to ld friends, 
and, above all, such a companion, friend, mistress, 
lady to George Ashe, though she had worked as a 
factory girl once, and he was néver likely to be 
more than a poor clerk to theend of the chapter, 
that it was good to see her. / 

Letty bad been cooking her husband’s dinner, 
and was skillfully and pleasantly beautifying his 
dwelling; she was dusting the cage with her tur- 
tle—a remembrance from the land of turtles and 
she was setting out her flowers, cheap primroses 
and periwinkles, as she used to deck her old Mile- 
end factory loom, and with new, graceful ideas, 
brought from the fragrant myrtles and oleanders 
on the altars in old classic Roman lands, when the 

’s knock resounded, and she received alet- - 
ter—a London letter—not for Mrs. George Ashe, 
but for Lettice Brown. . 

Letty was a little puzzled as she read the ad- 
dress in an unfamiliar hand; she had no friend 
that she knew of in London but the Bridgewaters, 
and they not only were apprised of her marriage, 
but had leaded her with wedding-presents, useful 
and ornamental—the polished chiffonnier, the em- 
broidered table - cover, the fanciful cake - basket 
(Letty would surely eat cake sometimes) were all 
from the Bridgewaters. 

Letty did not open the letter instantly, and 
reach the bottom of the mystery. She was not 
excitable, this young woman, in her sound sagac- 
ity; she was rather slow at adopting a fancy, 
though swift at making an observation. She was 
engrossed with what she was about—she had no 
pressing interests apart from her own home. She 
put down the letter, half-determining not to open 
it till George came home; then she took it up 
again, and burst the envelope, and read, first, a 
lawyer’s exceedingly civil preamble; second, a 
copy of the substance of the will of the late Hugh 
William Annesley, Lieutenant-Oolonel in one of 


Her Majesty's dragoon regiments, devising and 


14 
| 
| 
| : 
hat | | 
— 
| hunder-cloud of delirium 
| In a month from that date Letty Brown went | 
| 
circumstances. If you were a light observer, you | task. : ; 
: would scarcely know Letty Brown again—Miss 
| Brown now—in her plain, tastefal, lady-like dress, 
| acknowledged maid to the young ladies, and fac- 
| | 
— — 
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bequeathing to Lettice Brown, formerly of Moor- 


field (he had incidentally, as it were, asked her the 
name of her native place the very morning-she 
took leave of him), the bulk of his fortune, and his 
house at Bayswater, with its plate and furniture. 
The testator stated that all his relations were dis- 
tant in degree, and in afflyent circumstances, and 
that he made this disposition of his property, he 
being in sound mind, as a proof of his respect and 
esteem for the said Lettice Brown, in further tes- 
timony of which he left th legacy without limita- 
tion or reservation, beyor-1 the necessary legacy 
duty, which the lawyer tjok the opportunity to 
apprise her it was her busj jess to pay. | 
Letty read the commun cation three times be- 
fore she admitted the importance of its contents 


and laid them to heart; @nd ‘the first thing she 


did after she knew that sh vas an heiress—a great 
heiress for Letty’s an ents—and that George 
Ashe was rich and able to lead a life of leisure, 
and indulge his tastes, was to sit down, with the 
tears rolling down her cheeks, making them wan 
in their paleness—and Letty seldom cried—and to 
pray God that He would enable her and her hus- 
band to bear their unexpected and unexampled 
prosperity. It was not that Letty was narrow- 
minded, or superstitious, or childish, and so inca- 
pable of comprehending riches, but because she 
fathomed not only their advantages and benefits, 
but their temptations and trials, both with judg- 
ment and sensibility ; and the first abrupt contem- 
plation overcaine her, sitting there crying and 
shaking, half with pleasure, half with pain, trying 
to recall her stiff eccentric benefactor, trying to 
think of telling George, and of what he would feel 
and say. Letty was roused by her turtle, aceus- 
tomed to lea ve his cage and fly to her shoulder, 
coming softly to his resting-place, and pressing his 
sil ver- gray and cinnamon-brown plumage against 
her wet cheek, and a touch of a common natural 
object is a great boon sometimes. | , 

The exultation, the triumph, the dclirium of 
pride and joy were all for George Ashe, when he 
arrived at last, and was gravely, almost diffident- 
ly, informed of the Aladdin’s lamp that had been 
handed in at his door. Jt was not that George 
was mercenary, but he had all the vehement im- 
pulses which were calm in Letty. There was no 
end to his brilliant dreams. The poor Colonel's 
bank-notes and bonds might have had the lustre 
of Aladdin’s charmed stones, the hafd, glittering 
fruit of his unnatural, artificial trees; Bayswater 
might have been Paradise, considering how the 
simple fellow, with his poetic imagination, brought 
to bear on his prosaic luck plans regarding them. 
It took all the influence: of Letty’s controlling 
power to restrain him. “ je was not without fear 
at his fever, though it wi not in her nature to 
show her fear. She was woman who could be 
modestly silent alike in ti pidation and mortifica- 
tion, in pain of body and à iguish of mind. 

„If I were you, George, I would go to the fac- 
tory as usual,“ proposed v, earnestly. People 
will not believe at first in gut fortune; I can scarce- 
ly believe in it myself. "Phere may be some ob- 
stacle yet of which we arß not aware, though the 
lawyer speaks fair. It m silly to care too much 
for our neighbors’ opinions; but I should not like 
them to say that we were lifted clean off our feet 
before we were sure of a higher perch, too,” added 
Letty, with a faint smile, stroking her turtle. 

This young woman had a wholesome regard for 
public opinion, and a tolerable aversion to ridicule. 

Ashe had sufficient discretion to enable him 


to see the merit of Letty’s counsel. He compelled 


himself to attend the factory and keep accounts, 
while he was exchanging momentous letters with 


the London lawyer, until Letty herself observed 


that the effort was so painful, and the oversights 
and blunders he committed so flagrant and absurd, 
that she herself freed him from the obligation be- 
fore he was dismissed in disgust by his employers. 
Then he wandered about aimlessly, could not re- 
sist taking all sorts of people into his confidence, 
until the rumor spread to circles which had never 
heard of this humble young cou) e; then he built 
castles in the air and pu ‘ed them down again, 
overturned all their old »mestic arrangements, 
and neglected their hous jold rules, until Letty 
learned by experience tha the early days of mon- 
eyed consequence are desu jory and disagreeable. 

But the correspondence with the lawyer was 
very plain sailing. 

Colonel Annesley's will undoubtedly formal 


i no opposition would 


died in his sound mind, 
tever their private 


be made by his cousins,:¥ 


feelings. Mr. and Mrs. Ashe, whose most obedient 


servant the lawyer was, literally and figuratively 

had only to go up to London and take possession. 
Letty drew a long breath; her husband was not 

ruined by a false expectation; now she might hon- 


_ estly accept the congratulations poured upon her 


by à crowd of strangers, suddenly and not insin- 
cerely grown friendly. Their hearts were warmed 
by the liberality of fortune to the Ashes: who 
knew but his and ber turn might come next? 
Now Letty might make use of that letter of credit 
at the banker’s, the responsibility of whose pos- 
session had impressed her so seriously; and Letty 
went out and was as foolish as any other dear wo- 
man, committed the enormity of buying a ten- 
pound shaw! for herself and a flowing dressing. 
gown for George Ashe. Letty had a fancy for ex- 
pensive shawls, and an innocent, ancient ambition 
to see George in a flowing dressing-gown ; she had 
dreanjed many a quaint dream of him in her work- 


ing days, attired in the slippered ease and old-fash- 


ioned majestic gown aud student’s cap in the por- 
traits of the posts, whose works he picked up at 
book-stalis, before: she had the least acquaintance 
with these gt men and their worries and trou 


That shaw] and that dressing-gown happened to 
be nearly the sole luxuries of her fortune on which 
Letty put her hands. 

The zealous lawyer pressed on Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashe to come up to town and satisfy themselves 
with regard to their legacy; he even hinted at 
their immediately occupying the house at Bays- 


water, and seeing something of the.season. Letty 
recoiled in horror from this extravagance, consid- 
ering their late position; but when she urged fresh 
delay and consideration, woman-like, exaggerating 
her caution till it verged on cowardice, George 
Ashe proposed to go up to town alone and receive 
and invest their funds. Letty obhjéeted hastily 
and strongly to this solitary expedition, and in- 
stanced that, with a. very little more time and 
trouble, she could accompany him. It would not 
do. George was affronted, restive, unmanagea- 
ble, and he was quite ready to throw out hints 
that Letty was looking upon herself as 
was wishing to act upon her heiress-ship, to estab- 
lish her independence of him, or at least to imply 
his subordination to her. | 
Letty was really wounded. It was the first un- 
iu ungenerous treatment she had experienced 


George“Ashe should go up to London alone. There 
was delicacy in this, and there 

bornness. Any way it was the first parting. be- 
tween those who had been made one flesh; and it 
had not been without previous roots of bitterness 
and seeds of disunion. You may feel for poor 
Letty, with her womanly sentiments all the more 


Letty knew what loneliness was after she had 
succeeded to her fortune, and was left alone in the 
manufacturing town. Her husband was up in that 
London, whose vastness and unebbing of hu- 
manity oppressed her even to think of. The for- 
tune he claimed appeared a drop in the bucket of 
its millions, and vet that drop so lured him that it 
divided him effectually from her, from what looked 
now the peaceful, happy days of their past, and 
from all they had so cheerfully anticipated in the 
hopeful struggles of their future. Surely human 
nature should have been above such fluctuations, 
such oblivion ! 

Letty knew what it was to grow haggard in her. 
matronly beauty, and heart-weary as. one of the 
chosen few, the favorites of Fortune, to whom the 
envy of the world was mogkery in the canker at © 
the root of the prosperity, while they covered over 


had not even required 

story of the lioness without the tongue. Yet the 
poor Colonel had meant to crown her with his fa- 
vor; and Letty would no more reproach his ghost 
with framing for her a crown of thorns than she 
would fling away her turtle because its meek, ten- 
derly-prolonged cooings contrasted broadly with 
those proud, brief letters from London. 

You have heard of a man going straight to de- 
struction. George Ashe went far to it, without 
turning to look behind him. He fell from his nat- 
urally lofty principles and high standard in an in- 
credibly, mournfully, humiliatingly short space 
of time. I suppose it was in the mystery of evil. 
The young man was green—green in his rare rise 
in life; and there were gray-beards who thought 
it no shame to rob and to fool him. There are 
thieves for men to fall among in other localities 
than that between Jerusalem and Jericho, There 
are men of business to excuse themselves for mak- 
ing their own of their client, though it should be 
by subduing and deteriorating those notorious 
geese, natural geniuses. There are men of wit 
who reckon ‘‘ spoons” fair game in society, how- 
ever the ‘‘ spoons” may be battered in the process. 
In this case there were no friends to interfere, to 
render the conquest less complete. Letty heard 
of George Ashe’s wild purchases and injurious ex- 
cesses, and wrung her hands and reproached her- 
self that she had not gone with him or followed 
him to that London which, she said to herself, in 
an agony of defense of the culprit, was drunk with 
its own snares and sins. Why had she been so 
selfish, so mad, in her pride? and now it was too 
late, when he only regarded her entreaties to laugh 
at them and despise them, and to forbid her joining 
him. Poor, great-hearted, devoted Letty, as if a 
woman's husband could ever, except in an extraor- 
dinary case, be treated with profit as her baby. 

Months have passed, and Letty sat alone one 
n comfortless, in her little sitting-room, which 

mean even in her own eyes nowadays, pon- 
ng on her cares. A ring came to the bell 
and surely Letty should know that ring—but alas! 
she had undergone so many false starts that she 
dared not trust her heart. She went to the door, 
trembling, opened it, recognized her husband, and 
fell upon his breast. She had him again, and 
she clung to him, without another thought. She 
brought him into the parlor, still clasping his arm, | 
though he returned her caress mechanically, and 
only spoke to her by a muttered greeting. It was 
autumn and stormy weather, and he looked miser- 
ably cold and knocked up. She lit a fire for him, 
kneeling down and puffing at the match in the laid 


and brought him her own tea and toast, till some- 
thing better could be prepared for him. She did 
not ask him why he had come without announcing , 
his arrival; why he had ttaveled in a summer 
coat, and without wrap or luggage, like an adven- 
turer, or a man flying She put 


built herself up in it till her eyes shone like stars, 
and her cheeks bloomed like blush-roses: He saw 


brought y 
I have only brought back my miserable self.“ 
Lou have brought back yourself, George,” re- 
peated Letty, in her quiet accents of deep, strong 
fidelity, in which there was full f. and 
under which there throbbed and thrilled such hid- 


den pulses of fondness’as only beat in such strong 


render of 


wood with all her might, drew his chair before it, 
ton, Hebert, Taylor, and other officers). It isyof 


from his ens 
away every thought but that of hi ‘presence, and a 


it, and rose up with a bitter cry: “‘ Letty, I have 
ht you back nothing. I have wasted it all. 


and faithful beings. “You have t back 
yourself; and what could you 8 like 
yourself? We will be as we were George. 
How gladly we will forget what has come between, 
except as a warning of evils to be avoided forever |” 
I am glad that Letty was not repaid by signal 
ingratitude and d recurrence of the offense. 
Ashe was not such an He was filled with 
the fc rbidden fruit of his folly, and found his teeth 
too much set on edge for him to crave to bite the 
apple of knowledge again. He had no relapse, 
though he could not escape a rebound. The sweet- 
natured, enthusiastic man had taken leaven into 
his composition which leavened the whole lump. 
He had been to a school where he was not only in- 
structed but inoculated in coldness, skepticism, and 
sarcasm 


George Ashe had spent an incredible amount of 


We devote several pages this week to the sur- 


most 

some respects, of the whole war. rr. . 

On page 481 will be found two pictures illus- 
trating 4 5 
THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR SURRENDER. 
Mr. Davis writes: 

‘+ Heap-quarTers Mason-Gentrat M‘Purrson, 
July 3, 1863. 

The eyes of the gallant men in the rifle-pits in | 
front of the Division of General A. J. Smith have 
been gladdened by thé long-expected flag of truce 
that is, we hope, to close this eventful siege. | 

The officers, General Bowen and Colonel Mont- 
gomery, were received by the ‘officer of the day’ 
for the Division, Captain Joseph H. Green, of the 
Twenty-third Wisconsin Regiment, and by him 
conducted to the head-quarters of General Bur- 
bridge, Captain Green having first taken the pre- 
caution to blindfold the officers. At the quarters 
of General Burbridge, the General, who has been 
quite ill for some days, received them, with an 
apology for his inability to rise from his couch. 
The handkerchiefs were soon removed, and the 
message of which they were bearers was sent to 
General Grant, who returned word that he would 
meet General Pemberton at three o clock in the 


„At three o’clock this afternoon the meeting of 
Generals Grant and Peniberton took place near the 


* Quietly seated upon the grassy slope near the 
rebel works, one could only look with the greatest 
interest upon the scene. 

‘* Meantime a conference was being had near by 
by Generals M‘Pherson and Smith and General 


On pages 488 and 489 will be found. 
SUREERDER OF VICKSBURG. 


80 close were our saps to the rebel works that 


the rebel positi- Fort Hill, with which thitead- 
ers of the Journal of Civilization’ must by this 
stackéd General 


in many instahees the sims were stacked in our 
trenches 


While the arms were 
Grant with his staff rode to enter the city; 
while upon the parapet of Hill stood Pember- 


course, impossible to show more thaw & all por- 
tion of the act of surrender, as each stack- 


On page 4% 


THE MORNING OF THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
“ Heap-quanrens OF M‘PuErson, 
July 4, 1868. 
“The exceeding picturesqueness of the scene, 
together with the natural interest attached to the 


of the fleet one of the most gala incidents of the 


day 


movements of our gallant navy, made the arrival 


_ “The sturdy iron-clads, trimmed from stem to 
stern with the many fluttering pennants and sig- 
nal-flags of the code, the Jack-tars in their pretti- — 
est togs—white—and the jubilant crowd on the - 
levee, whose noisy greeting was only equaled iy 
the p-a-c-k-like explosion of the unshotted guns 
that told noisily off the stated amount of thunder 
due the anniversary of our country’s birth. 

“And yet, sketching the scene, the am 
came—Oh! could I but portray the heat! 
pencil can not; words may. very hot.” 

On page 492 we give 


‘ 
4 MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES B. M‘*PHERSON AND HIS 
ENGINEER OFFICERS. 


„No officer has won for himself more golden 
opinions during this brilliant campaign than Gen- 
eral M‘Pherson. He is a cool and daring soldier 
in battle, a courteous gentleman in camp; 46 an 

* con his are 
isfactory of the line.’ . 

„Each day he is in the trenches with the sol- 


dier, not a single thing his notice—com- 
mendation or disapproval. He fe the pete of the 
e under him two able engineers, Ca 
tains Hickenlooper and Merritt. Captain H., being I 
Chief-Engineer of the Corps, is represented at the 
right hand of my sketch. He is a native of the 
Buckeye State, and was, previoud to the rebellion, 
City Surveyor of Cincinnati, where he raised a 
battery of artillery that has gained for itself a de- 


— 


served reputation. Captain Merritt, a New Yorker 


by birth, was at the commencementof the Febellion 
a civil engineer of some reputation. Being in 
Towa he recruited a Company iu that State for the 
Engineer Regiments of the West,” He has served 
mostly upon detached service the construction 
and reconstruction of military railroads. I ma 
say a word of this officer’s coolness in emergency: 
His post being in the advanes trench in charge 
of working parties, he is continually for 
A few days since a lighted shell, 
thrown by the ‘rebels’ into the trench among the 
working party, was picked up by him and thrown 
— 


to explode among its senders. 


On pages 488 and 489 we give 
‘VICKSBURG FROM TH® RIDGE BATTERIES. 
** Hzap-quarrens OF Masor-G 

mim 


Until this time, for obvious reasons, it has not 
been possible to obtain a satisfactory sketch of this 
Gibraltar of the South. 

The sketch gives a comprehensive view 
of the city, river, and fortifications. In the fore- 
ground are grouped the prisoners, whose condition , 
is any thing but enviable, one poor fellow shiver. 
ing with a chill; and the thermometer, if one were 
to be had, would certainly show a temperature of 
at least purgatorial heat. While sketching I was 
joined by a brave man, Lieutenant Vernay, of 
General M‘Pherson’s staff. Ah!’ quoth he, ‘how 
we watched each flash from this monster gun as 


has often been asked, “How 
have held out if its had not 


exha: This is readily answered now that we have 


8 
FTI 


landward side, but the gun- boats could be bronght to beni 
upon the position from the rear would be a 

ament for the enemy the of which never 
be endured for a 
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and 
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| 
worldly substance, but he was not so penniless as, 
getting captious and overbearing. It was as if the | in his despair, he had represented himself. From 
golden mist of his imagination was converted into | the fragments of Letty’s legacy enough was saved 
| clouds of dim smoke, blinding and confounding | to buy a small farm to maintain the couple. Let- 
| him. He was a fine fellow, but he could not stand | ty and George went to that little. farm with its 
his sudden rise in the world; hia temper and prin- | pretty northern name of the Hollens, and there 
| ciples were tottering under it. practiced, with economy, being yeomen, pastoral 
, Letty settled with herself that it was better | poets and patriarchs: Well, what would you have? 
| once on a day; and at one of them knew both ö 
| how to be abased and how to abound, and the hard- 
est feat of all, how to curb high-vaulting imagina- | 
tions within their old narrow bounds. There the . 
Ashes were cordially visited by the Bridgewaters | 
and other friends; and there they lived to secure | 
swelling in her throat and tightening her breast, | the regard of their world) though not in the same ai 
because it was a strong heart which gave them | degree. He was a wonderful fellow, no doubt, N 
birth. well educated at last, even accomplished, Aberal, 
friendly; but he was ‘@ little morbid, 
self-conscious, 2 And Letty was such a | 
noble-hearted woman, he was so well off with her, 
as he was thoroughly aware in every respect; she 
was 80 tranquil in her comparative exaltation, s0 
} serene under her losses, so unpretendingly exact 
and honorable in all her duties, so genial in her 
quiet way, with such a lovable inclination to plants N 
and animals and other people's children besides ber | 
own. People said she was a born lady, chat mis- : 
tress of the Hollens. That was small praise: say 
rather hers waé a strong, pure heart, early anchor- 
| od in still. taith th God. 
| 
| | 
the sore with decent reticence.. There were gos- a ! 
siping, suspicious eyes upon her too; but Letty 
we, in frail transports, steamed past through the | 
i storm of hurtling iron.“ Vernay had volunteered, : 
and in running the batteries never left the hurri- 9 
cane-deck of the boat he commanded. A word of 
the guns in these batteries. They ‘are cast rough, 
and mounted, as the technical phrase is, with the 
skin on, which adds to their strength about 15 per 
cent.” 
Of the rebel works at Vicksburg a Herald corre- * 
— spondent, who carefully examined the place after 
i J 
afternoon, when the officers took their departure, | ond have been obliged to surrender, im consequence of 
blindfolded as before, walking cut to the lines. the murderous fire (which every day grew more severe) 
a which our batteries and sharp-shooters were continually 
A few of the reasons for this assertion may be succinct- 
rebel work Fort Hill. stated. Aside from the fact of the scarcity of percus- 
„After a conference of some two hours, in the al 
most quiet and courteous manner, the two offi- Tr ee 
cers parted with a hand-shake that seemed most afforded no position for Be 
single ravine. From the works—Fort Hf 
ascent of 
slope on the other was as exposed, though 
and legal—not a question/tyt the old soldier ha Bowen and Colonel Montgomery, the officers of Aer more exposed than — fo 
— — 
“ M‘Puxrson 
In viewing the rebel fortifications their defects are evi. 
This:merning at ten o block the army under 
Lieutenegt- Gensral Pemberton: marched out of collection ef Faleed earth. The 
ͥͤꝓ ÜL̃ñ | their works and stacked arms and colors. 
| yin 2 of 4 of V 
| ‘Went to work i the most easy manner, physically, to 
l | he as if a detail Were made, and 
ud, in the languagé of the West, 
oh wher ‘they thought proper, being carefu: 
| to give hilla and prominent posivions’the prefer 
| 1— deemed almost indi 
| for nearly ‘ine miles.” 
| “ARRIVAL OF THE NAVAL *. ONDER AD- | In conversation with several rebel privates I elicited as 
| MIRAL PORTER, AT VICKSBURG LEVEE ON | sertions to the effect that we had not yet all the large fans 
which had been used in the defense of Vicksburg. in - 
quired what had become of them, They were not prone 
to tell; but one more incautious than the rest inadvertent 
r I asked no further questions, 
or if this be a fact, as I have since learned it to be, the 
whereabouts of the interred instruments of war will soon” 
be found by marks of fresh earth or by information. Cer 
tainly the entombed terrifiers will be exhumed and restorec 
to service in a more rational cause than the one in whic 
| 2222 their former proprietors used them. 
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But I aimed my gun at the new- risen sun 


And before it many a runner has turned 


 Clank—clank—clank— 


And when the air swells with the music of bells 


AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” ETO. 


ed soon after, recognized him, and brought him 


was necessary to bleed. But Dr, Short knew his 
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if a | | — ing; come ] ter. Doctor Sam why were not J nurses, amateurs, who, if not snubbed, might 
COPPERHEAD SONG FOR 1870, | Ob David! Ob, my darling; have you come ter. have bid Em wall don | ruin the shoteemed to have for 

La 1 . assured her apoplexy not neces- don't, don't say it was wrong! He wou ve | gotten in t i a o family affec- 
4 — — provided the — died: they said so. Oh, David! David! your | tions, and their power of turning invalids them- 


No part nor lot in the glorious work, 
No part nor lot had I; 


And fired at its godlike eye. 
Fire—fire—fire— 


We thought we were many and strong, 
And could humbug the nation with volleys of words 


To thinking right was wrong. 


No part nor lot in the giorious work, 
No part nor lot had I; 
But I trod the long grass where the patriots would pass 
And sneered at their rallying cry. 
Sneer—aneer—sneer— 
"Tis a sword with a double edge, 


To the homestead side of his hedge. 


No nor lot in the glorious work, 
No ‘mor lot had I; 

‘Twas iittle I cared how the bondman fared, 
‘Though his chain clanked under my eye. 


No matter how heavy the pain, 
No matter how cutting the steely lash 
That fell o’er a negro’s brain. 


No part nor lot in the glorious work, 
No part nor lot had I; 


I only look down with a sigh. 


By CHARLES READE, Esq. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ix the terror and confusion no questions were 
then asked: Alfred got to David's head and told 
Skinner to take his feet; Mrs. Dodd helped, and 
they carried him up and laid him on her bed. 
The servant girls cried, and wailed, and were of 
little use; Mrs. Dodd hurried them off for med- 
ical aid, and she and Julia, though pale as ghosts, 
and trembling in every limb, were tearless, and 
almost silent, and did all for the best: they un- 
did a shirt-button, that confined his throat: they 
set his head high, and tried their poor little eau 
de cologne and feminine remedies: and each of 
them held an insensible hand in both hers, clasp- 
ing it piteously, and trying to hold him tight, so 
that Death should not take him away from them. 

* son, where is my son?“ sighed Mrs. 


Alfred threw his arm round her neck: You 
have one son here: what shall I do?” 

The next minute he was running to the tele- 
graph-office for her. 

At the gate he found Skinner hanging about, 
and asked him hurriedly how the calamity had 
happened. Skinner said Captain Dodd had fall- 
en down senseless in the street, and he had pass- 


home; ‘‘I have paid the men, Sir: I wouldn’t 
let them ask the ladies at such a time.“ 

„n, thank you! thank you, Skinner! I will 
repay you: it is me you have obliged.” And 
Alfred ran off with the words in his mouth. 

Skinner looked after him, and muttered: “I 
forgot is a Wish I was out 
of it.” e went back, hanging his h to 
Alfred’s father. age 

Mr. Osmond met him; Skinner turned and 
saw him enter the villa. p 

Mr. Osmond came softly into the room, exam- 
ined Dodd’s eye, felt his pulse, and said he must 
be bled at once. | A 

Mrs. Dodd was averse to this: Oh, let us 
try every thing else first,” said she; but Osmond 
told her there was no other : * All the 


functions we rely on in the exhibition of medi- b 


cines are suspended.” 
Dr. Short now drove 
Mrs. Dodd asked him im whether it 


business too well to be entrapped into an inde- 


ndent opinion where a surgeon had been before 


im; he drew Mr. Osmond # and inquired 
what he had recommended ; hia ined, he 
turned to Mrs. Dodd and said, I advise venesec- 
tion, — cupping. 

„Oh, Short, pra ve pi order 
something less Dr. is 80 
averse to bleeding.“ ‘ 

„Sampson? Sampson? never heard of him.” 

It is the chronothermal man,” said Osmond. 

„Oh, ah! But this is too serious a case to be 
quacked. Coma, with stertor, and a full, bound- 
ing pulse, indicates liberal blood-letting. I 
would try venesection; then cup, if necessary, 
or leech the temporal artery: I need not say, 
Sir, ca. mel must complete the cure. The case 
simple; and, at present, surgical; I leave it 
in competent hands.” And he retired, leaving 
the inferior practitioner well pleased with him 
and with himself; no insignificant part of a phy- 
sician's art. 

When he was gone, Mr. Osmond told Mrs. 
Dodd that however crotchety Dr. Sampson might 
be, he was an able man, and had very properly 
resisted the indiscriminate use of the lancct: 
the profession owed him much. But in apo- 


plexy the leech and the lancet are still our sheet- 
anchors.” 1 


and, meantime, give me a good-sized stocking 


were relieved in time by depletion. 

The fixed eye, and terrible stertorous breath- 
ing on the one hand, and the promise of relief 
on the other, overpowered Mrs. Dodd's reluct- 
ance. She sent Julia out of the room on a pre- 
text; and then consented with tears to David's 
being bled. But she would not yield to leave 
the room; no; this tender woman nerved her- 
self to see her husband’s blood flow, sooner than 
risk his being bled too much by the hard hand of 
custom. Let the peevish fools, who make their 
own troubles in love, com their slight and 
merited pangs with this: s 
and his wife: yet there she stood with eye hor- 
ror-stricken yet unflinching, and saw the stab of 
the little lancet, and felt it deeper than she would 


a javelin 


own. 
At the first 

the pupils contracted and dilated, and once he 
sighed. ‘‘Good sign that!” said Osmond. — 


„Oh, that is enough, Sir,” said Mrs. Dodd: 
„e shall faint if you take any more.” 


cal bleeding would do the rest. When he had 
stanched the blood, Mrs. Dodd sank half faint- 
ing in her chair; by some marvelous sympathy 
it was she who had been bled, and whose vein 
was now closed. Osmond sprinkled water in her 


face: she thanked him : said, sweetly, ‘‘ You 


see we could not have lost any more.“ 

When it was over dhe cams to tell Julia; she 
found her sitting on the stairs-crying, and pale as 
marble. She suspected. And there was 
hanging over her, and in agony at her grief; out 
came his love for her in words and accents un- 


es. 
We have turned the corner, said Mr. Os- 


mond, cheerfully. 


Rap! rap! rap! came a telegraphi message 
from Dr. Sampson, and was brought up to the 
sick room. 

„Out visiting patients when yours came. In 
apoplexy with a red face and stertorous breath. 
ing put the feet in mustard bath and dash much 
cold water on the head from above. On revival 
give emetic: cure with sulphate of quinine. In 
apoplexy with a white face treat as for a simple 
faint: here emetic dangerous. In neither apo- 
plexy bleed. Coming down by train.” 

This message added to Mrs. Dodd's alarm: 
the whole treatment varied so from what had 
been dome. She faltered her misgivings; Os- 
mond reassured her. Not bleed in apoplexy !” 
said he, superciliously, ‘‘ why it is the universal 
practice. Judge for ! You see the im- 


provement. 

Mrs. Dodd admitted it. rag | 

„Then as to the cold water,” said Osmond, 
I would hardly advise so rough a remedy. And 
he is going on so well. But you can send for ice ; 

He cut and fitted it adroitly to the patient's 
head: then drenched it with eau de cologne, and 
soon the head began to steam. 

‘By-and-by David muttered a few incoherent 
words: and the anxious watchers thanked God 


3 Julia. She Dr 
ton was very am to talk to; but she 
‘be-sorry to trust to that boisterous 
man, in time of 8 


Sir, for recommending them our firm.” 
this he slipped fonr sobereigns into Mr. Os- 
} mond’s hand. Osmond smiled benigaly ae-their 

contact with his palm, and said in a 
: There is an at Albion Villa.“ 
„Od, indeed, Sir!” Munday junior’s eyes 


But I have bled and cupped MW. 


— 
€ 


cupped 
„All right, Sir: TIl be on the look-ouky end | 


thank you.” 
About two in the morning a fly. drove rapidly 
up to the villa, and Sampson 
He found David pale and mu : 


* 


wife and children hanging over him im Msg de, 


* 


He shook hands with them iu silence, 


and 4 


his hand and implored his pardon, insensible. 
Julia clung sobbing to her mother, in a vain 
attempt to comfort her. 
Sampson 


% No, no,” said he; don't go on so, my poor | they 


soul; you did all for the best; and now we must 
make the best of what 4s done. Hartshorn!. 


wrecked,” 
He then examined David's head carefully, and 

found a long scar. | 38 
** But this is not it, said he; this is old. 


n di & correspond 
ing puncture in it, which he examined long and 
narrowly. 


knows nothing about the and remis- 
sions of disease 3233 
t has into the cold 


j 
4 


He ordered a kettle of hot water and a quan- 
tity of mustard, and made his preparations for 
the hot fit as he called it, maintaining the inter- 
mittent and febrile character of all disease. 


The patient rambled a good deal, but quite in- 
coherently, and knew nobody. 

But about eight o’clock in the morning he was 

ite quiet, and a tly — so Mrs. 

d stole out of the room to order some coffee 


1 with sleep on such an occasion, was on 
knees praying for her Father. 

Suddenly there came from the bed, like a 
thunder-clap, two words uttered loud and furi- 


‘HARDIE! VILLAITIXI“ 


Up started the watchers, and. rubbed 
their eyes. They had the sound but not 
the sense | 


172 
aE 
17 


quietly} agi will of the advantage: M 


eyed the patient keenly. Osmond, finding 
head 


off, removed the lowered his 


said, quietly, “ This is the cold fit come on: 
Why |i 


we must not shut. our eyes on the int. 
what is this? “he has been —.＋ And 
— changed color, and his countenance 
ell. 

Mrs. Dodd saw, and began to tremble: “I 
could not hear from you; and Dr. Short and 


Mrs. Dodd uttered a faint shriek : “ Apoplexy! 


Mr. Osmond felt quite sure: and he seems bet- 


pson 
him to provide a good 


reliable nurse. 

He sent a young woman of iron: she received 
‘si and assumed the com- 


instructions, 
mand of the sick room; and was jealous of Mrs. 
Dodd and Julia; looked on them as mere rival 


selves into nurses, 

The second night she got the patient all to 
herself for four hours; from eleven till two. 
The ladies having consented to this arrange 
ment, in order to recruit themselves for the work 


up in the attics rousing the maids, while the 
nurse thundered at Edward’s door, and Julia’s, 
and rang every bell she could get at. The in- 
mates were soon alarmed, and flinging on their 
clothes: meantime Mrs. Dodd and the nurse 


It was a dark, drizzly 


night. 
Edward took one road, Mrs. Dodd and Eliza- 


Pid he say any thing particular? think now.” 

„No, Miss: he went on as they all do just 
before a change. I never minds’em; I hear so 
much of it.” 

„Oh nurse! nurse! have pity on me! try and 
tecollect.” 

„Well, Miss, to oblige you then; it was mostly 
fights this time—and wrecks—and villains—and 
bankers—and sharks.” 

„Bankers? ?!“ asked Julia, eagerly. 

‘¢ Yes, Miss, and villains; they come once or 
twice; but most of the time it was sharks, and 
ships, and money, and—hotch-potch I call it the 
way they talk: bless heart they know no 
better: every thing they ever saw, or read, or 
heard tell of, it all comes out hi ny Pigeledy 

just before they goes off: we. it a 
iness never takes no notice of what they says, 
Miss: and never repeats it out of one sick house 
into another: that you 2 Ag! on.“ 

Julia scareely heard : her hands were 
tight to her brow, as if to aid her to think with 
all her force. 

The result was, she told Sarah to put on her 
bonnet: and rushed up stairs. 

She was not gone minutes; but in tha 
short interval the nurse’s tongu: *  Sarah’s 
clashed together swiftly and incessanuy. — 

Julia heard them. She came down with a 


more than she have, which she is older than 


nu.se, and says a body’s life is all one as a rush- 
light, flares up strong momently, just before it 
a Dear where ever are 
we going to in the middle of the night?“ 
Don’t you see? to the quay.” 


~ 
7 
But I sat like a frog on an old Hollow . Wife nas kuled YOu And suc RUCIS aU Kisscu 
| And croaked to the passers-by. | 
Croak—croak—croak— 
There were many who paused to hear, 
And many more who slackened their pace, ~ 
e een were not so mad as to intrust wholly to a 
} hirelifig, nurse's feathers sthoothed themselves 
| perceptibly. 
9 brandy! and caution ! For those two assassins At twelve the patient was muttering and mur- 
a E have tied my hands. muring incessantly about wrecks, and money, 
While epplying those timid remedies, he in- | and things: of which vain babble nurse showed 
— him | hee profesional contempt by nodding 
but that David had been At 12.30 she slept. 
b wrecked on the coast of France, and had fallen At 1.20 she snored very loud, and woke in- 
| ) down senseless in the street: a clerk of Mr. | stantly at the sound. 
N Hardie's had recognised him, and brought him She took the thief out of the candle, and went 
| home: so Alfred said. like a good sentinel to look at her charge. 
Then the cause is mintal,” said Sampson; He was not there. 
, unless he a blow on the hid in bein’ She rubbed her eyes, and held the candle over 
the place where e ought be wherein fc 
| he must be; for he was far too weak to move. 
She tore the bed-clothes down: she beat and 
patted the clothes with her left hand, and the 
„ Mrs. Dodd clasped her hands, and candle 2 to shake violently in her right. 
( him it was new to her: her David had no scar The bed was empty. | 
there when be left her last. 
| Dr Osmon vein, 0 ng that a I- Pursuing his examination, Sampson found an Mrs. Dodd was half asleep when a hurried 
; open wound in his left shoulder. tap came to her door: she started up in a mo- 
. He showed it them; and 5 all as pale | ment, and great dread fell on her; was David 
| ‘‘Ma’am! Ma’am! Is he here?” 
— — — He! Who?” cried Mrs. Dodd, bewildered. 
us nation It is a In a moment Mrs. Dodd had opened the door; 
K . — * N with God— There ; and her tongue and the nurse’s seemed to clash 
Copper H. W. p. “Don’t arm you t, said Samp- | together, so fast came the agitated words from 
| D son: ‘‘itismothing: a mere flesh-wound. It is each in turn; and crying ‘‘Call my son Alarm 
the that alarms me. This school the house!“ Mrs. Dodd darted into the sick ; 
VERY HARD CASH. 
mistakabie tis im Usmondas nearing 
the maid's. 
| OF „Oh, hush! hush!” cried poor Mrs. Dodd; — no q would have done 
ithont stealing a drop of blood. ‘To-morrow, 
And this was the happy, quiet, villa of | Diseases nature, he will have another hot fit 
| | my 828 * N ot their bleeding. Then those ijjits | scoured the house and searched every nook in 
Ah, Richard ie! Richard Hardie! rould leech his temples; and on that paroxysm | it down to the very cellar; they found no David. 
| : aa femitting by the nature of Disease, would fancy But they found something. 
The patient Was cupped on the nape of the | their leeches had cured it.” The street door ajar. 
| neck by Mr. Osmond, and, on the glasses draw- The words were the old words, but the tone 
| ing, showed signs of consciousness, and the | and manner were so different: no shouting, no 
breathing was relieved: these favorable symp- | anger: all pps low and gently, and with : 
A. toms were neither diminished nor increased by | a sort of sad , beth another. 
3 the subsequent application of the cup ing nee- They were no sooner gone than Julia drew the 
| d nurse into a room apart, and asked her eagerly 
| if her Father had said nothing. 
Said nothing, Miss? Why he was a talking 
all the night incessant.” 
Fr Sampson and Edward. were nodding, 
worn out with watching. 
4 Julia, whose high-strung nature could dis- 
— 
5 aghast: she had caught the e dis- 
tinctly ; words that were to haunt her night and 
Per were followed immediately by a loud 
gien: and the stertorous — * recom- 
menced, and the face was no longer but 
getting 
aloud for them. Id wa- 
At length Mr. Osmond took leave with a other ; | 
| cheerful countenance, and left them all grateful put his | long cloak on, whipped the hood over her head, 
to him, and with a high opinion of his judgmen to | beckoned Sarah quickly, and darted out. 
: Sarah followed instinctively, but, ere they had 
| coming hastily | gone many yards from the house, said, 
! N into the — he looked steadily at her, and „Oh, Mise, nurse thinks you had much better 
| said, Lucy not go.“ 
| | ««.Mr. Osmond, returning home, passed Munday ‘She Yam to throw her arms round him, but “Nurse thinks! Nurse thinks! What does 
en and Co, the undertakers. The shop was shut | Sampson ititerfered: Gently gently!” said he, | she know of me and my griefs?” 
3 ; but Munday junior was standing at | we must have no violent emotions.” „Why, Miss, she is a very experienced wo- 
— Lide Pate door, and invited him in. Oh, 01 I will — — And she stood man, and she — pee Oh dear! oh dear! And 
| : Well, Sir; buried old Mrs, Jephson to-day; | quiet with her arms still extended, and cried for | such a dark, cold night for you to be out!“ 
| and went off capital. . Your litile commission, | jup. Nurse? Nurse? What did she say?” | 
| | : e David d bed again, and oy so „Oh, I haven't the heart to tell you: if you 
} told Dead there. was no danger now from | would: bat come back home with me! She sa 
| | | -| the malady, but onk ‘from the remedies. as much as that poor master’s troubles willbe 
And in fact dead Gell into a state of weak- | over long before we can get to him.“ And with 
ness and exhaustion unin- | this Sarah — hy 
| sparkled mornin But after a while she said, Tell me; 
* Dr. Bam m i orion Miss, she says she nursed Mr. Campbell, the | 
| e, you know; and he lay just like master, and 
| a change every hour: and oh, 
Br. Short bowed your | righ gays he, and er 
Jan don in dy je} when they looked for him to go, lo and behold 
| trived.to-glide-hpfime-grada-| him dressed and out digging potatoes, and fell 
ie e Into the empiric’ pinion without recant- |. down dead before they could get hands on him 
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„Oh, don't go there, Miss, w LL can't 
abide the sight of the water, when a y’s in 
trouble.“ Here a drunken man confronted them, 
und asked them if they wanted a beau: and, on 
‘heir slipping past him in silence, followed them, 
uud offered repeatedly to treat them. Julia 
moaned, and hurried faster. Oh, Miss, said 

Sarah, what could you expect, coming out at 
this time of night? I’m sure the is all 
out of me; you do tear along so.” 

„Tear? we are crawling. Ah, Sarah, you 
are not his daughter. There, follow me! I can 
not go so slow.” And she set off to run. 

Presently she passed a group of women stand- 
ing talking at a corner of the street; and win- 
dows were open with night-capped hea; ‘framed 
in them, 

She sto a moment to catch ¢ words; 
they were talking about a ghost whic as said 
to have just passed down the streef id dis- 
cusgjng whether it was a real ghost, 0 «trick to 
frighten 


Julia uttered a low cry, and red her 
speed, and was soon at Mr. RichartisHardie’s 
door: but the street was deserted, a she was 
bewildered, and began to think she h too 
hasty in her conjecture. A chill wer her 
impetuosity. The dark, drizzly, ‘night, 


the tall masts, the smell of the river, ; 

it all seemed: and she to be there alone at such 

an hour. 
Presently she heard voices somewhere near. 

She crossed over to a that seemed to 


lead toward them; and then she heard the 


voices plainly, and among them one that did not. 


mingle with the others, for it was the voice she 


loved. She started back and stood irresolute. 
Would he be displeased with her? 


Feet came trampling slowly along the passage. 


His voice came with them. 

She drew back and looked round for Sarah. 

While she stood fluttering, the footsteps came 
close, and there emerged from the passage into 
the full light of the gas-lamp Alfred and two 
policemen carrying a silent, senseless figure, in 


a a night-gown, with a great-coat thrown over part 


of him. 7 | 
4 It was her Father; mute and ghastly. 


The policemen still tell of that strange meet- 
ing under the gaslight by Hardie's Bank; and 
how the young lady flung her arms round her 
. father’s head, and took him for dead, and kissed 
‘his pale cheeks, and moaned over him; and how 
the young gentleman raised her against her will, 
and sobbed over her; and how they, though po- 
licemen, cried like children. And to them I 
must refer the reader: I have not the skill to 
convey the situation. 


They got more policemen to help, and carried 
him to Albion Villa. a 

On the way, something cold and mysterious 
seemed to have come between Julia and Alfred. 
They walked apart in gloomy silence bioken 
only by foreboding sighs. * 

1 over the tempest of emotions Lader 
which that sad burden entered Albion Villa, 
and hurry to the next marked event. 

Next day the patient had lost his extreme 
pallor, and wore a certain uniform sallow hue; 
and at noon, just before Sampson’s return, he 
opened his eyes wide and fixed them on Mrs. 
Dodd and Julia, who were now his nurses. 
They hailed this with delight, and held their 
breath to hear him speak to them the first sweet 
words of reviving life and love. a 

But soon to their surprise and grief they found 
he did not know them. They spoke to him, each 
in turn, and told him piteously who they were, 
and implored him with tears to know them, and 
speak to them. But no, he fixed a stony gaze 
on them that made them shudder; and their 
beloved voices over him like an idle wind. 
Sampson, when he came, found the ladies 
weeping by the bedside. 

They greeted him with affection—Julia es- 
pecially: the boisterous controversialist had come 
| nce of a real 

anger. 

Dr. Sampson knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened in his absence. He stepped to the bed- 
side cheerfully, and the ladies’ eyes were bent 
keenly on his face in silence. 

He had no sooner cast eyes on David than his 
- countenance fell, and his hard but expressive 
features filled with concern. 

That was enough for Mrs. Dodd: And he 
does not know me,” she cried: ‘‘he does not 
know my voice. His voice would call me back 
from the grave itself. He is dying. He will 
never to me again. Oh, my poor orphan 


girl!“ 
“you are quite 


“No! no!” said 
mistaken: he will not die. 

His tongué said no more. His grave and 
sombre face spoke volumes. 


LATEST NEWS FROM THE beh 

SCATTERED about the world are dead and buried 
cities that it is one of the labors of the living iu our 
day to disentomb. There are Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum open, to bear witness yet to the life of the 
past. At Pompeii the disentombment is now going 
on with fresh activity and good result. Old Egypt 
is delivering up fresh seerets of her dead at Thebes 
and elsewhere. Spades-and picks have been busy 
over the grave of Carthage, and other dead and 
buried cities of the Car@haginians. Nineveh and 
Babylon, having been in the hands of such resur- 
rectionists as Mr. Layard, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 


and others, are left at peace for a short time. 


Any news thence is old news; but from the graves 
of other cities what is the latest intelligence ? 

By the sunny shores of the Bay of Naples stood 
for centuries the remnants of an old wall; and the 
people who lived near it never cared to dig below 


as one of these 


the surface. It is now one hundred and fifteen 
years ago that a workman, engaged in digging a 
-well near this ruin, cut inte a hollow chamber, of 
which the walls were covered with paintings. By 
the slow clearing away of the earth from buildings 
made by men who lived at the beginning of the 
Christian era, dwelling-houses, temples, altars, stat- 
ues, built for the worship of heathen deities, baths, 
and theatres, were found all struck to silence like 
the Sleeping Beauty, only for a great many hun- 
dred years instead of one; and, in our day, 80 re- 
stored to light and life, that we see what the ti . 
people were doing in the house in the st- ct in 
the month of August, a.p.79.. T ts written rec- 
ord of the cause of this sudden burial of a city whose 
inhabitants were in the full tide of luxurious enjoy- 
‘ment... The letter remains in which the younger 
Pliny tells Tacitus the horrors of a three days’ erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, in which his uncle (admiral of the 
Roman fleet then lying in the bay), having ap- 
proached too near the burning mountain, although 
still miles distant from it, met his death by the ex- 
halations bursting from beneath his feet. The ad- 
miral had asthma, and the sulphurous vapors appear 
to have suffocated him at once, so that he fell, while 
hig attendants fled from the scene of destruction to 
embark on beard their ships. Returning, as soon 
as it became light, which was not until after the 
end of three days, they found their master lying, 
stretched as they had left him, as if he had fallen 


Of late years the removal of the mass of mud, 
ashes, and pumice-stones, which the burning 
mountain had.thrown out upon the city, has con- 
firmed the statement of another ancient writer, that 
the town of Pompeii had been, at the time of its 
total destruction, in course of rebuilding after the 
consequences of a violent earthquake which had 


happened sixteen years before. For, as we walk | 


along its streets, we not only see the theatre and 
many other edifices to have been in process of re- 
construction at the time of their burial, but in the 
quarter once occupied by the stone and marble ma- 
sons there lie portions of an old frieze, executed in 
volcanic stone, beside which stand copies of the 
same decoration cut in white marble ready for erec- 
tion in a restored temple. There are wheel-tracks 
in the lava pavement; there are worn stone-steps 
leading up to temples and places of business; and, 
curiously enough, there is stone, worn by the hands 
of those who daily stopped to drink at the fount- 
ains placed at the street-crossings. By constantly 
leaning on one hand while they stooped to drink 
the running water, these people, who for so many 
centuries have known no more thirst, wore a hol- 


‘low in the stone rim of the basin upon which they 
leaned. Terrible testimony is given as to the sud- 


denness of the last catastrophe. Bread is in the 
bakers’-shops; there is a meal prepared, but never 
tasted, in a tavern. Outside that gate in the town- 
wall which led toward Herculaneum was found a 
skeleton in armor. It was that of the soldier on 
guard, who, faithful to duty, had not left his post. 
In a niche sheltering a seat for the use of tired trav- 
elers were found the bones of a woman and a baby, 
and those of two other persons clasped in one an- 
other’s arms. A few paces further on were three 
more skeletons, two of persons who had been run- 
ning one way, and the other of a person who had 
been hastening in the opposite direction. Of these, 
one held sixty-nine pieces of gold and one hundred 
and twenty-one of silver. Money was found lying 
beside the remains of people who had died in the 
vain endeavor to carry away means of the life 
whose sands were run. In a room of the Temple 
of Isis the priest of that Egyptian deity had met 
death with feasting, for near him were lying egg- 
shells and the bones of fowls and of a pig, together 
with a broken glass and a wine vase. In the house 
known, as that of Diomed were the remains of a 


man, with that of a goat having a bell slung round 


its neck. In this dwelling were discovered more 
than twenty human beings. In a stable were the 
bones of a mule, still with its bronze bit between 
its teeth; in another place was the skeleton of a 
dog beside the bones of his master. Some skele- 
tons had four gold rings on the same finger; one 
had a bronze lantern in his hand, with which he 
had doubtless been trying to find his way out of 
the thick darkness of that day of terror. | 
All these remains were discovered many years 
ago, but the work of excavation was then very 
slow. Now the recent change of government has 
given a new impulse to this most interesting labor, 
insomuch that during the last few months more 
has been done toward disinterment of the secrets 
of this buried community than had been accom- 
plished in the previous quarterof acentury. There 


is a regular organization of labor, and about three 


hundred persons, many of them girls. and women, 
are employed in removing the crust formed eight- 
een centuries ago by eruption from the mountain 
which now rises behind the scene, without even a 
wreath of smoke upon its summit. Upon a 

lar tramway trucks, impelled N 
run down an inclied plane, and discharge their 
loads at thee d, just as is done at the formation of 


| a railway. An entirely néw quarter of the town 


has been thus opened out; and there has been 
found within the last few days the roof of a house, 
with all its tiles lying at their proper angle of in- 
clination, the ashes and mad having poured into 
and filled the room beneath it so completely as to 
support its covering. There are two houses with 
walls painted in fresco, looking, when disclosed, as 
fresh as when first placed upon the walls. Un- 
fortunately, in a very little time the colors fade 


alteration produced by the sun’s rays, and to ‘the 
oxydizing power of the air. If, therefore, as soon 
paintings is discovered, it could be 
washed over with a solution of boiling glass, such 
as is used by the modern fresco painters in Munich, 
these interesting specimens of ancient art might be 
preserved. The writer has suggested this to Sig- 
nor Fiorello, the director of the excavations. The 
very substance is sold in Italy ſor the purpose of 


preserving wood from the effects of fire, and is 
known by the name of liquore di selce. Several 
bodies have been recently found embedded in a 


into the moulds thus formed. In this manner an 
exact cast was made, inclosing such parts of the 
contained bodies as remained undecomposed. Thus 
obtained, first, the body of a man lying 
bed upon his back, his features very well 
~ reserved } in fact, so perfectly, that his friends, 
were they alive still, could have sworn to his iden- 
tity. Afterward the remains of two females, 


woman and a young girl, were preserved iu 


same manner; so that, while of the only. 
cast remains, the skull-bones themselves ure there, 
resting upon the outstretched arm. At the mo- 
ment of death the left hand seems to have been 
clasping the dress. In the elder female the left 


remains of a linen bag, were lyir\g near the woman, 


One is struck by M bet tha very many of the 


But on the green plain between Luxor and Kar- 


sand years the capital of the great nation of the 
ancient world. Time has done its work in its own 
slow way, and the Nile, rising from its newly-dis- 
covered source in a great tropical lake, end swollen 
by the periodical rains of the tropics (not by melt- 


ing snows), has played the part of a Vesuvius. | 


Harvests were eight feet above the buried ground 


‘on which the glory of the Pharaohs was displayed. 


At Thebes, also, there have been recent excava- 
tions and discoveries. Diodorus stated the circuit 
of old Thebes, as reported in his time, to have been 
sixteen miles. Strabo says that in his day the 
vestiges extended in nine miles and a quar- 
ter. Those old sunny cities, with their included 

„lay large upon the cultivated soil. Baby- 


lon was fourteen miles square; Syracuse, twenty- 
rem ains 4 


two miles; Carthage, of which also the 

are now being dug upon,.was twenty-three miles 
in circuit. Yet London is larger than them all, 
excepting Babylon. The greatest of Lon- 
don street is from east to west, in which direction 
one may pass between houses for fourteen miles. 
With all its straggling feelers into the country 


grounds of park and square to answer to the Baby- 


ripped 
other men had been set to dig, and two 


painted pills supporting a painted roof, with a 
sort of temple front in miniature, all very gay with 
red and blue and yellow. This corresponded to 
our hearse and feathers over the dead, and had 
been delivered up as well as charged for, by the 
ancient undertaker. Further inward: there sat, 
carved in stone, a pair of monumental figures, two 
feet. high, male and female, side by side. Their 


had been a chief of the military police of the Tem- 
ple of Ammon Ra, at Thebes. He was decidedly 
plump, and on his dress was igseribed; *‘ Ali food 
off the tables of Ammon Ra end Mut is given to 
the deceased.” The lady by the gentleman's side 


was inscribed, ‘‘ His sister beloved from the depth 


of his heart. The statues were fanked by tall jars, 


After this couple had been buried further use. 


had been made of their tomb. Two entrantes were 
found, still built up, Jeading te ohe id- 
way in this gallery, the other at the end of it. 
There was also at the end of the gallery a massive 
wooden door, barred, locked, and protected by a 
barricade of large stones built in front of it to half 


and 
ption showed that the deceased gentleman. |. by 

77 tops, > But when these earthen walls of Carthage 
nis they formed heaps of rubbish that a 


its height. „Great was the excitement of the whole 
body of resutrrectioni ts. The sealed entrances were 
guarded through the night by sailors from the boat ; 
for there was no trusting the fellaheen of Gounreh, 
demoralized by a successful traffic in antiquities. 
Early next morning the entrance to the side-pas- 
sage was opened. It led to a couple of small cells, 
both in confusion, with their plain black wooden 
mumm, cases broken, and the bodies turned out, 
many of them unwrapped. There were a few se- 
pulchral images, and in the innermost cell yet lay 
the plain Roman lamp of ta, with black 
Wale and half-burnt wick, that had lighted the 
pin two thousand years ago. There re- 
| Mained the massive door, of such substantial tim- 
Ser that in ill-timbered Egypt it was a prize wor- 
to be competed for by a bishop, a deacon, a 
consular agent, and two sheiks. The door opened 
on @ sloping tunnel, in which a man could walk 
It was a tunnel seventy feet long, lead- 
daft or well ten feet by six. Half-way 
gown this gallery also there were cells which had 
rie Hope now lay, like truth, at the bot- 
toth ofthe well. The well, twenty feet deep, was 
crossed bY Strong beams, over which still hung the 

| rope of twisted palm fibres, by which the dead and 
those who/eatried them, descended centuries ago. 
At the bottom there were again chambers. 


cases; but a fourth death- 
chamber contained a massive dark granite sar- 

with the rollers and planks by which it 
had been moved into position still lying about it. 
The want of veneration for antiquity shown by 
appeared 


The hawk was the symbol of Horus, who ushered 
the souls hat were saved into the presence of 
Osiris ; and within the ball of bitumen was a coiled 
snake, probably the horned snake sacred to Am- 
mon Ra, the god especially honored at Thebes. 
The solid cover of the 
the cement which fastened it, was raised, and the 
itself was then found to have been 
filled with bitumen poured in hot over the mummy. 
The clearing away of this was a long work, and 
early in the course of it the glitter of a golden 
chaplet excited the Arab workmen, who dream 
wildly of treasures to be found in the unopened 
tombs. The face of the mummy was cased by a 
gilt mask, and the temples were wreathed with a 
chaplet of copper thickly gilt, having eleven bay- 
leaves of thin gold attached to it by pliant stalks. . 
The outer cloth covering of the rest of the body 
was painted in a diagonal pattern, answering to 


that on the top of the wooden funeral canopy at the 


first entrance. Under the painted shroud were 
folds steeped in fine bitumen and pvagent gums, 
with small thin plates of gold, some of them beetle- 
shaped, and glassy pieces interspersed. From the 


left side of the dead was taken a large ritual papy- 


rus, When the body itself was reached—that of a 


found to have been covered with thick gold leaf. 
In another case was the wife of this dignitary, also 


of ancient Carthage, Mr. Nathan Davis found, two 


or three years ago, that the keeper of the French 


chapel there had been stimulated, by observat 


| of his wanderings, to dig at the foot of a piece 


wall near a wide pit that had been opened in vain 


measuring abovt four feet by two 


mosaic, 
und a half. It Was complete, and the nature of 


the ground made it appear to him impossible that 
there could be more. But Mr. Davis, setting men 


to work, soon disclosed the bright mosaics of the 


corner of a temple floor adorned ¥ ‘th a colossal fe- 
male bust, and with two full-robed priestesses dan- 


eing before their goddess. More digging brought 


to light more of the rich pavement trodden by the 
worshipers in a great.temple that had been re- 


stored when became the capital of Roman 
Africa. Much more of old has since 
been found. The ian houses were built, 


above the lower story, with whet Pliny called for- 
macean walls; of earth inclosed between boards; 
such walls being declared proof against rain, wind, 

There pet remain tarrets of earth built 
al as watch-tow ers on Spanish mountain- 


few yeats would transform into mounds of appar- 


‘| ently natural soil, with nothing left under them 


bat u vements, through which the Ro- 


mans often — the rebuilding of the city. A 
| thin layer of charcoal, or some other evidence of 
the action of fire, is always found on the remains 

of ancient Carthage. The use of clay bricks ſor 
building has been assigned as one main cause of 


the complete disappearance of Babylon. For Baby- 
lon the mighty city is fallen. Scarcely adetached 
figure or tablet has been dug from the vast beaps 
that are the graves of all its glory. 


— 
mass of hardened mud; and the fortunate idea 
struck Signor Fiorello of pouring plaster of Paris * 
hand is shut, one of the fingers having a ring upoa 
it. This group consisted of one man and threes 
7 women, probably all of the same family, who were 
attempting to gave themselves by flight, after hav~ 
ing hastily secured Sertain objects which they 
valued. Silver money, besides four ear - rings and 
a finger-ring all made of gold; together with the 
1 thus disclosed, expired while engaged | these, res contained mummies of persons who had 
the act of drawing their dress ver their features, * 
asleep. Two reasons may be given for his. One, that it 
was done in the endeavor to prevent suffocation ’ 
from. the mephitic vapors giverbff by the voleano. 
| The. other and the better, that it was customary 
among the Romans to hide te hoe when in the 
net of death. Thus, true to history, Shakspeare | in the use, as planks, of broken mummy cases 
makes Antony say of the mightiest Julius :” covered with * .oglyphics. At the doorway of 
And, tn hig mantle muffing up his face, this prir pal vault was a tall jar nearly full of 
Even at the base of Pompey's statua, palm-nuts; there were nats also scattered about 
Which a the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. the floor. the 
7 Time, though he shovels slowly, gets through "re fen of a dog, like a small Italian grey- 
more work them the liveliest volcano, and is a sex- bound, 4 ed in osiers; also a mummied ibis, a 
ton who has dag the grave of many a proud city. | doll of a wi, and a ball of bitumen. The dog 
The remains of Roman London lie buried fifteen | was an embed Anubis, geniusoftombs, When- 
feet below the level of the present streets. You wer 4 ‘died in the course of nature all ; 
are on the Nile, and see, on either bank, a green | the inmates house shaved their whole persons. 
plain under a cloudless sky. The columns and | The ibis was emblemiatical of the recording angel. 
towers of the onl of Luxor rise from 
among the miserable hovels of a starved little mod- 
ern market town. You sail by, and it is all bright 
green plain again till a mile further to the north 
the towers of Karnak overtop a palm grove that 
. nak, and for twelve miles toward the hills of the 
gardens, of hundred - gated Thebes, for a thou- 
— 
— 
man of mature years, with strongly marked feat- 
with the upper part of her skin gilt, and a papyrus - 
| by her side. Others were differently adorned, and 
one had a gilt mask. The dignitary in the sar- 
P dreht into a compact square, the size of London | cophagus was named Leban; he had had charge 
would be seven miles by four, and its circuit twen- | of the royal horses, and died nine years before our 
ty-two miles. This would include a population | era, at the age of sixty. His wife’s name was 
packed together, with but a few little breathing Tabai, daughter of a priest and lord, who is de- 
scribed as one very great among mortals.” They 
lonian fields, and orchards, which gave went down to the pit, with the records that are 
men the enjoyments of a country-house in the heart | their letters of introduction to the antiquaries of 
of a capital. the nineteenth century. : 
We have details from Mr. Rhind of his own re- Carthage, too, has, after all, been incompletely 
cent excavation at Thebes of the unriſled tomb of | blotted out. After three months’ labor on the site 
an Egyptian dignitary. He found it by help of | , , , , 
the forty men who dug under his order. In 
weeks & doorway into the . 
This door had been opened ; the tomb within, and 0 
another within that, had been rifled; there were ' 
broken mummy-boxes; and mummies themselves | by searchers among the apparently poor ruins of 
lay where they had been tossed ont, with their | the temple of Astarte.. He found in a few hours a 
wrap 
2 
months of work cleared the way to a tomb yet with 
its seal apparently unbroken. The first entrance 
and fifty-five feet long, its walls smoothly 
— 
away and alter. The reds especially son become i i 
quite black. 
These changes are probably. dus to chemical L 
— .. — 
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IIE RIOTS IN NEW YORK. 


| We devote a considerable portion of our space 
this week to illustrations of the di ul and in- 
famous Riot which took place in this city last week. 
On page 493 will be found a picture of 


run BURNING OF THE COLORED ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


by which exploit the rioters, on Monday 18th, in- 
augurated their sway. This outrage is thus de- 
‘scribed in the Times: | 

Te Orphan Asylum for Cok ed Children was visited 
by the mob about four o'clock. This Iustitution is situ- 
ated on Fifth Avenue, and the buil „ With the grounds 


‘and gardehs adjoining, extended from -third to Forty- 
‘fourth Street. Hundreds, and — — of 


garre 
pleasant and healthy portion of the 
icharitable institution. In it there are on an average 
or 800 homeless colored orphans. The building was a 


_ When jt became evident that the crowd designed to de. 
istroy it, à flag of truce appeared on the walk 

ithe principals of the establishment made an appeal to 
excited populace, but in vain. 


lere it was that * Decker showed him- 
iself one of the bravest among brave. After the entire 


iseattered the brands, and effectually the 
flames. A second attempt was made, and time in 
three different of the house. Again he succeeded, 
with the aid of half a dozen of his men, in defeating the 
incendiaries. The mob became at his 
conduct, and threatened to take his re 
act. On the front of the build 
au infuriated and -drunken mob of two thousand, and 
begged of them to do nothing 80 ul to humanity 
as to burn a benevolent institution, which had for its ob- 
ject nothing but good. He said it wochd be a lasting dis- 
grace to them and to the city of New York. 

These remarks seemed upon them, 


red—this 
na parts of the house. Mr. Decker, with his few brave 


of the mob it was in fiames in all Three or 
Roar persons were horribly bruised by the g walls, but 
e names we could not ascertain. ere is now 


ono brick left upon another of the Orphan 


Another reporter of the Times says: 


| — Paddy MCaffrey 
oun man, y 
— of the Forty-second Street line and the members 


mentioned, there is little doubt that many, and perhaps 
; have be murdered 


all of those helpless children, would 
in cold blood. ; 


On page 484 we illustrate the 
| CHARGE OF THE POLICE UPON THE RIOTERS 
who were engaged in sacking the Tribune office. 


We take pleasure in publishing the following 


graphic account of this affair from an officer who 


took part in it, and can personally testify to its 
correctness: 


To the Editor of Harpers Weekly: | 
Sm. —-As a variety of conflicting statements have been 
blished in the of papers purporting to be descri 
the dispersion the rioters e in — the 
Tribune office, a brief statement of the actual facts of that 
truly brilliant affair, from a participant, may possibly be | 
not unacceptable. 
At seven o'clock on Monday evening the members of the 
26th Precinct then present, 38 men all told, were assem- 
bled in their Squad-room, southeast corner City Hall 
basement. With them, at the same time and place—and 
constituting with the 28 ch a special reserve at that im- 
portant point—were the reserves of the lst Precinct, under 
n's force (4th 
Precinct) having being previously ordered to police head. 
22 300 . that — officer was 
also present as a volunteer. report, whether designed! 
or not, that a riot was progressing in the Ist Precinet, 
ftarted first Warlow and his command, and immediately 
after the 26th, under Captain Thorne: on down Broad- 
way to Beaver, or thereabout, and so through to Broad 
Street, when we found that the disturbance, a slight 
had been eu After a brief delay we resumed 
our march up Broad and Nassau. Passing the Evening 
Post, a cheer greeted us from the building. On reach 
about the corner of Beckman and Naseau a halt was qui- 
étly ordered. It was now dark, or nearly so, and through 
the deepening gloaming we could see the Ist Precinct men 
halted on the west eide of Nassau, just eouth of the Times 
Buildings. They — — and that was the reason of 
our halt. A few h d words of consultation between 
Captains Thorne and Warlow, and we were again in place 
and ready. Wa could now distinctly hear the crashing 
of wood and. glass; the work of rhot 
had commenced, but with the earnestness and thorougb- 
ness which has marked the conduct of this outbreak from 
the sturt, there was no shouting or profane clamor, It 
tras a storming party under competent and effective lead- 
¢rship. So earnest were they in their work—so absorbed, 
in fact, that the low, sterm order. Keep * men; 
steady; now, then, Forward! Charge Captain 
Thorne, was unheard save by a few tors on the 
Yimes corner, With a shout from a bundred throats, the 
26th leading the onset, we struck them like a thunder. 
bolt, cleaving and scattering them in utter rout, ruin, and 
_ dismay. A-few of us entered the office. They had only 
got as far as the ground-floor, and the few fool- y rep- 
le who were found were mercilessly clubbed into the street 
or-into insensibility, and hurriedly dragged off by friends 
to die in unknown homes, or linger, with maimed and shat- 
tered heads and limbs, for months and years of pain and 
disfigurement. The equare—a minute previous crowded 
by a surging mass five thousand strong—was in five min- 
utes cleared to a point below French's Hotel, save where 


the dead and wounded were being hurriedly dragged off 


by terrified friends. We did not try to take prisoners till 
after the first rally, except that Officer Freeman, of the 
26th, findiag a man, who gave his name as Burt Francis, 
in the act of ripping up the counter in the office, brought 
him in, and he was duly committed next morning. Only 
two more arrgsts were made. 
_ Victorious, but breathless, we had just succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the flames, which had by this time broke out, 
when a shout as from à great crowd was heard, and a 
poe of men Were seen charging across the Park toward 
us from the direction of Broadway. The word was given 
Stand firm!" and every man squared himself for what 
=~ seemed about to be a death-struggle with an over- 
Whelming reinforcement of the mob. It was a supreme 
3 but our suspense was immediately at an end. 
uplifted batons of our own 
galt tm broadway were recognized, the griz- 
zled | 
ocks and martial figure of the Metropolitan war- 


MASSACRE OF A NEGRO IN CLARKSON STREET. 


Cas of the venting 
rioters was a negro cartman residing in 


Street. A mob of men and boys seized this un- 


fortunate man on Monday evening, and having 
beaten him until he was in a state of insensibility, 
and hung him 


y 
with these torches they danced round 
tim, setting fire to his clothes, and 
altnost to a cinder. The remains of the wretched 
negro hung there till near daylight on 
morning, when they were removed by the police. 
This atrocious murder was perpetrated wi ten 
feet of consecrated ground, where the white head- 
stones of the cemetery ate seen gleaming through 


THE MURDER OF COLONEL O'BRIEN. 


As I arrived at the corner of Thirty-fourth Street 
and Second Avenue, the rioters were dragging the 
body of.a man along the sidewalk witha rope. It 
was difficult to obtain any information from the 
by-standers, who were terror-struck by the savage 
fury of the mob. I ascertained, however, that the 
body was that of Colonel O’Brien of the Eleventh 
New York. There was not a policeman or soldier 
within view of whom ing could be made. 
„What did they kill him for 
leaning against a lamp-post. Bedad I suppose 
it was to square accounts,” replied be. There 
was a woman and child kilt there below a while 
ago by the sojers, and in coorse a sojer had to suf- 
fer.” The brutal roughs who surrounded the body 
fired pistols at it occasionally, and it with 
brickbats and paving-stones. 


markable, and those who entered the yard where 
the body lay some hours later state that breathing 
was even then perceptible. : 
SACKING OF A DRUG-STORE. | 

Sated with blood, the rioters now turned their 
attention to plunder. A drug-store close by where 
Colonel O’Brien lay was completely riddled by 
them, the doors and windows being smashed in 
with clubs and stones. Women hovered upon the 
skirts of the crowd, and received the articles as 
they were thrown or handed from the store, One 
fellow rushed out with a closely-packed valise, 
which he opened in the street. The clothes and 
other things contained in it were eagerly seized 
and contended for by boys and women standing 
around. There were a number of letters in it, and 
some documents with seals, which were probably 
of value to the owner; but these were savagely 
torn and trampled under foot by the disappointed 
plunderers. A woman sat upon the steps near by, 
and read out portions of one of the letters amidst 
the jeers of her ribald companions. Another pass- 
ed me waving in triumph a large parchment. man- 
uscript of many pages. , 
ATTACK UPON THE CLOTHING-STORE OF MESSRS. 

| BROOKS BROTHERS, 

From the first of the riot clothing appeared to be 
a great desideratum among the 


roughs | 
the mob. On Monday evening a large number of 


marauders paid a visit to the extensive clothing- 
store of Messrs. Brooks at the corner of 
Catharine and Cherry streets. Here they helped 
themselves to such articles as they wanted, after 
which they might be seen dispersing in all diree- 
tions, laden with their ill-gotten boot. 
THE GERMAN TAILORS. 
Away up in the Avenues the German tailors 
were sad sufferers, in consequence of the demand 
for confiscable apparel. I saw an able-bodied ruf- 
fian emerging from a tailor’s shop with the breast 
of his shirt crammed full of pieces of dry-goods of 
all colors. His arms and shoulders were Jaden 
with clothing. He had a new soft hat stuck upon 
the top of his cap, while in one hand he car- 
ried a nest of hats of assorted sizes, and a bunch 
of gorgeous, many-colored ties fluttered from his 
arm as he ran. Why did they riddle that shop?“ 
I asked of a woman who was standing by. Sure 
the owner is a Jarman,” was the reply. Here an 
Irishman of the non-combative type chimed in, 
saying, No, it wasn't that at all; it’s becase the 
boys wanted the clothes But it’s a shame to stale 
them, any how, and no good ever come of the likes,” 
‘“‘ Begorra that’s thrue for you, Frank Tully,” ro- 
marked his companion; and thereupon they both 
expressed themselves greatly in favor of virtue, ‘ 
and opposed to the scenes of violence passing around 
us. On returning down the Avenue, a quarter of 
an hour later, I recognized the virtuous Frank Tul- 
ly and his friend, in an alley-way, busily en 
in trying on some new trowsers, which did not look 
as if they had been just bought and paid for. 


A GORILLA AT LARGE. 


During the entire withdrawal of the police and | 


military from large districts of the city many high- 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


I asked a man } 


ping their pistols. One threw his revolver high 
into the air, and caught it by the barrel as it came 
down, bragging at the same time that it was both 
loaded and cocked. A few steps further on I found 
myself face to face with a fearful-looking despera- 
do, who came suddenly upon me round a corner. 
Hello me buck!” cried he; don’t be in a hur- 
ry, now. Hand over your cane; and fork out all 
Ve ” 
og het he was somewhat drunk, and he 
grasped in his right hand a bundle of green- 
”" which seemed to embarrass him a little. 


+ 
As he still pressed upon me, however, I turned to 


the young pistoliers, saying, 

„Boys, here's a fellow wants to draft me; are 
we going to stand that ?” | 

This created a diversion in my favor; and when 
I saw that the attention of the young rowdies was 
attracted to the money in the desperado's hand I 
improved the opportunity and proceeded up a by- 
street, at an accelerated pace. Had I struck him 
with my stick, which was my fist impulse, I 
should most assuredly have fallen a victim to the 
blind fury of the young pistoliers. Probably the 
right owner of the ‘‘ backs’’ fared much worse 
than I did, independent of the loss of his money. 

On Thursday there was a great deal of fighting 
going on between the military and the rioters, in 
the of Twentieth Street and First 
Avenne. Passing through Twenty-second Street, 
I saw a dead sergeant lying on thesidewalk. From 
his uniform I judged that he belonged to the Four- 
teenth New York Cavalry. He was killed by a 
bullet fired from one of the houses in the vicinity, 
and then barbarously beaten and mangled by the 
mob. As he lay there, with a cloth thrown by 
some decent person over his face, to hide his ghast- 
ly wounds, ill-looking women came now and then 
to look at him, jesting over the unconscious re- 


safe . 
ing a street not far below where the dead sergeant 


street right in the direction of 
dows of some distant houses, which accoun 
one of 


COND AVENUE. 
“This is faithfully described in the Zimes as fol- 
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r the dead and wounded were properly cared 
by the soldicrs and police. 
The triumph of the authorities over the lawless mob in 
Second Avenue last night was most decisive and complete. 
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J. W. EVERETT & €0., 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 
111 Fulton Street, or F. O. Box 1,614 
| NEW YORK OITY. 
““ Union Badge. 
— 
810,0. 
SINGLE BADGES. 
15 cents. 


ied by cash), ARTICLE REQUIRED, 
12 Albums, Latest Pub- 
lications, Music, Jewelry, Playing 


8, 
81 ; Portes, Foors, Doron, or 


LOOUM, SICKLES 
any of the leading Orrioes m THE AEMY AND Navy. 


* acre, Terms easy. For full 


swered. Route to the land. 
Philadelphia, at 7} A. M. or 8} P. M. for Hammonton, bis 


nity for all Want- 
southeast of ia 
soil and markets in the nion ; to 

New Jd Lan 
BYRNES, Hammonton, 


$75 Warsi I want to hire Agents in every coun- 


ty at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell my new 
Family gewing Machines. 


WORTH ITS Wahr IN GOLD. 
A for entitled to rty. 
Address or apply to HENRY HAYS, Broadway, N. Y. 
Coats of arms found, painted and engraved, = 


BLOOD & Manufacturers and Importers, 
— — ar all, Sewing Ma- 

su 0 
chines. for Cireula-. 


ing down Third Avenue, I passed a of 


way robberies must have been Com- 


FRANKLIN SQUARE New Yorks, 
Have Just Published: 


KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. ‘The Invasion of the 
t of ite Progress 


~12mo, Cloth, $1 50. = 
A DARK NIGHT'S By Mrs. Gasxms, 
„Mary Barton,“ Svo, 


- 


1 horse, brave Dan Carpenter, conspicuous at their head. 
ee One jond, ringing cheer went up, while trusty batons 
mii waved, of triumph and relief, Victory was with the right. 
ed. 
ht out of the murdering balk te 
" ie , demoralized whatever of organization had in 
success; speculation stops aghast when reilect- 
| tag, ot the posible havoc and destruction of the massed 
and wealth collected below Canal Street. 
} The officers in command were Captain Thorne, 26th 
. | teur volunteer. Let their names and those of their gal- 
lant officers and men be held in grateful remembrance. 
‘rioters, the majority of © Children, One of our special artists, who was detailed to 
| -nvered the premises, and in the most excited and violent | sketch the progress of the riot, thus describes the Sent free by Express or Mail. 
manner they ransacked and plundered the building from sketches he furnished, which are reproduced on We will also forward to any address, on reéeipt of or- | 
the Co or an 
graphs of ALS Mrape, Fun- 
away had been taken ond thie included | from a branch. of one of the trees that shade the L 
| ‘even the ute —＋π ti the orphans, which were con- | sidewalk by St. John’s Cemetery. The fiends did H 
tributed byt t es 0 s city—the 
were fired on the first floor. Nr. Decker did all | 20t stop here, however, Erocuring long sticks, 
‘overpowered by superior numbers, with his own hands he 
| National Union Lea 
the wooden railing. in Silver Piate, 
ue — Sil. 
ver, price from $250 to $12 per 
18 mains, and pointing them out to their infant chi-. C. Sample doz. Sent by mail 
— on dren with fiendish glee. The little boys amused = $5 00, 
en, a n extinguished née nis ‘ 1 2 N — plate 
‘ ' | down upon him the vengeance of all who were bent onthe themselves by lifting up his hands, and then let. ö . 0] f upon receipt of $100. Our as- 
"3 destruction of the * and but for the fact that some ting them fall to the ground with heavy “‘ thud. | UNION sortment is very fine. Many of 
11 firemen surrounded him, and boldly said that Mr. Decker Others performed savage dances around the body, | our = been adopt- 
pould not he felon — have jumping round it, and over it, and even upon it. ® 
en dispatched ution was destined throughou country. Ales 
to be burned ter end of laher on the coming from the windows 
ite and of houses not.far distant, so that I did Corps ; 
8 not in that of the city. It A. N. FOOTE & CO. 
g um. Manufacturers Jeyelry, 206 Broadway, New York. 
—— 
Hw J ee lay I heard the word Fire !” and on turning round 
1 saw that a platoon of soldiers were firing down the 
L | I 
. of Engine Company No. some twenty win- 
orphan children who were surrounded by the mob, and in ts for 
the — them to the 
irty-fifth Precinct on-house. It hardly seems cred- 8 io | 
ible, 2. it is nevertheless true, that Raab wan dozens | Of this unfortunate victim is said to have been fe- erest r\ 
of — eather fights which took place between the mob and the i U 
aroun er JU 17 L L. 
Monkeys,“ k. Wring the necks of the d--A Lincolnites, " ete. troops on 16th inst., the “ ; 
| At five o'clock last evening intelligence was sent to 
Second avenues, neighborhood wenty-nin * 
Street, hed fenowed their cperations in NGS 
| | that they were robbing and plundering all the stores in 2 1. 7. S a 
4 ö 4 ‘force was speedil sent tothe spot; but when = — 19 
— they found the 
for them, and after contesting the field for half an hour 
afterward brutally beaten to His body lay 
5 in the streets for three hours. The military and police 1 fi 
1 
44 0 
Ax 
borhood. Musk ad pistols were fired by the mob — 
2 the military and citizens in the streets. Quite a number ees a te el 
| DR. STERLING'S a stimulating oily 
extract of Roots, Barks, 1 It will cure all dis- 
eases of the scalp, and the head; enfirely erad- 
Hates dandruff; prevents | 
turning prematurely , cansing it “er and 
long. Sold by dragglate everwhere Pat up in a box 
containing two . Price 
DR. H. H. STERLING, Sole Proprietor, 
| Depot No. 498 Broadway. 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, 
| 6 
shh | * HUNTING FROM NATAL TO THE * 
| neludin e Ngami, the Kalahari Desert, 
| rioters at t i -K.. Hlustrat 
| — = Zwecker, and a Nate of the Great penton Bi Small 
| | 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
| | GENE RAL BUTTERFTELD'S OUTPOST DUTY. Camp 
t Standing Orders, 
A Revised. Regulation for the Army, 
| | Rules for Honlth, Maxims 
Officers. By Dante. Major-Gen. Vols. 
3 U. & A., Chief of Staff to General Hooker. Approved 
ADVERTISEMENTS. by the’ War Department. emo, Flexible Cloth, 60 
un Strings te Stand Het Wenther. HARASZTHY'S GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE-MA- 
— 4 — 
Fiuig or Drum and vestigate the ture of Europe, wit 
instructor, fall rules, ernte, erence to the Froducts of California. By A. Hane 
were ain FREDBRICK BLUME, 208 owery, N T. tax. With numerous Hinstrations. Cloth, $5 00° 
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J. H. Winslow & Oo., 
100,000 
‘WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches... 60 00 each. 


500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches. 15 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Baud Bracelets .......... 5.00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 4 .. 3 00 to 5 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooch es. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches . 4 00 to 6 00 each. 
$000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 4 00 to 6 00 each. 


8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 4 00 to 6 @ each. 
8000 Cameo Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Dropg ..... 400 to 6 W each. 


3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 4 00 to 6 (0 each. 


8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 4 00 to 8 @0 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins ............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch Keys 2 00 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides. 2 00 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs. 250 to 6 00 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons.. 2 50 to 6 00 each. 
6000 Plain Ring... 2 50 to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings. 2 50 to 6 00 each. 
6000 Locke ts. q y 250 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry... . 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver Mted Holders 4 00 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and PRncils.......... 400 to 6 00 each. 


All Gold Pens 14 Carats and Warranted. 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 

each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair. 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
dollar and take the article or not. 
In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 

AGEnTs.—These acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO, 
208 Broadway, New York. 
To all Wanting Farms. 
Rich soil. 
hes, &c., to be 
Delightful 


30 miles from 2 
tracts of from $15 to per sere, payable within 4 years. 
Good schools and society. Hundreds are settling. A 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, EA. Vineland, Cumberland Co., 
New Jersey. Report of Solon Vineland Ru- 
+ free. From Report of Solon Ag. 

e. 


“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Jarmi ng that we know of this side of the Western Prairies. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
Hil- 
Newbern, and all places Union 
should be sent, at half rites, by II EN’S 
RESS, No. 74 Broadway. 


Union Playing Cards. | 


Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for 9 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the 


games. packs, in 
The usual —— to the trade. Send ſor a Circular. Ad- 
AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
455 Broadway, N. Y., or 165 William 


Fee Bounty, Pay, Prize 


Money, for Soldiers and Sailors, or heirs, promptly col- 
leeted. Soldiers d for wounds, entitled to boun- 
ty, we send our Hand-Book of Information and Circular, 
with Lists of Prices, ye enclosin ny . — to 


y return MES, 
Place, New Fock. and 476 Tth D. C. 


$19 
$6 


Oriental 


PER MONTH guaranteed. Testimonials of 
and scientific men sent free. ISAAC 


Jn. & CO., Mewburyport, 


A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 a month, 
expenses paid, to sell our Everlasting Pencils, 
1³ other new and curious articles. 


Burners, and 
2 circulars Sree. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, e. 


MANUFACTORY 1 ORY & WAREROOMS| 


69 
aufacturers 


Phelan & Collender, Sole 7 


85 Per — Easy $15 


And a Watch Free. 
foe do for body, male anfl female. 100,000 
children U. S. to sell 


TION PACKAGES, containing & ne Writing Materials, such 
velopes, Blotters, Beautiful 
Designs for Needlework, 
tage Household panions, Camp Com- 
Guide, Medical. Preparations, Many Wa} to Get Rich, 
u ays to Ric 
Likenesses of Military Heroes, Union Gent 
Pocket Calendars for 1863, Nortons of all 


and 
peti acknowledged as 
leading and only real valuabie ncaa oF Articles of 


— 
kind now manufactured. Packages of all deseriptions put 
up by the 1000 — Peddlers, Wholesale Dealers, 
&c. Goods sent safe to ALL PARTS of the army 


South or Southwest. SPLENDID Souip Waren, 


MovEMENTs, and correct timepiece presented 
each person who acts as our agent. Send for our 
Premium Indtucements, 


of War can be greatly mitigated 


by that sov remedy, HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 
as it will cure any wound, however 28 if it be 
well rubbed the wounded and they be 
thoroughly covered with it. A pot of ointment should 

in every man’s Knapsack. Only 25 cents per pot. 


SCOTCH SONGS. 
IRISH SONGS. 
COMIC SONGS. 
Sones oF Sori. AND OnE HUNDRED» 
Sones or IRELAND—Ong Honnegp Comic Words 
and Music. NN ; paper, 40 
cents, Mailed LA on receipt of the . OLI- 
VER DITSON r Washington Street, Boston. 


Manufactu Depot 
J. A. S8 PAT- 
ENT RING ROCKING 


HORSE, BABY TENDER, 
GIG, and PERAMBULA- 
TOR, removed to No. 512 
Broadway, — = opposite 


Tenders, Children's 
riages, Velocipedes, &c. 


The American Soldier 
TWO. is A NEATLY PRINTED |. 


Nene Te Tenn., —— one A is very —— with the 
soldiers of the Union Army. It is — to the * 
TENANCE OF THE ION CAUSE throughout the 
State of Tennessee and the United States, and the early 


Overwhelming Triumph of the Union 


Army. 
In ly rooting out from inch of American 


Republic. 
Each number will contain editorials and selected articles 
wide-awake to the crisis and fully u 
Also, a series of Anecdotes, Incidents, 


“The Romance of the saad 


military 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


For one year, $1 50; For six months, $1 00: For three 

Address ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Wells & Walber, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artificial Limbs, 


No. 429 Broadway, 
Corner Howard Street, New York. 


20 Cents,—Some- 
every person. 10 samples 
70 Chatham Square, N. T. 


Agents wanted. 


WM. D. RUSSELE, Ags 


transparent power 

without the 
— t — ar- 


science, from the manu- 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 


669) opp, the 


Branch at Saratoga 
tween United States and 


Attention, Soldiers! 
soldier should have 

BADGE WITH HIS 
NAME MARKED D 
TINCTLY u it. 

Subscribers 

soldier in the — a‘ 
sold Silver Badge, with his 


In solid 18 k. gold, $3 50. 


to Do Business. One large vol., post- 
. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 


ATTENTION! 
Tue Carrer Hover THE WORLD. 
Trade list sent 
free. 
J. A. SALISBURY, Agt.,, Providence, R. I. 


Musquito Shield or Guard. 


J. HAVEN'S PATENT.—For the Army, 
Wounded, or any 


way, N. r. 


In use by the United States 4 


rations. In one vol 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
Kew York. 
¢ AGENTS WANTED. 


8 MORE NEW ARTICLES now ready. For Catalogue and 
terms send stamp, RICE & CO, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Tobacco Twine, 
Carpet Warp, 
Twine fer Hop Vines. 


H. A. HARVEY, Twine and Cordage Warehouse, es- 
tablished 1842, at 84 Maiden Lane, New York. 


One Taylor Drum „wur Rollers, Table Distri- 
bution, Bed 38x51. $1750. 
onic 2 ble Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 


Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, fen g. Nr. 


© YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES My Onguent will 


Family Sewing Machines 


The ACKNOWLEDGED SIMPLEST — 


IGAL 


Broadway, New York. 


Railway. Timekeepers, 


WITH HEAVY STERLING SILVER CASES, 


y meritorious im 
ew York Weekly, ul says: 
We have been shown by the Messrs, H me eke 


thé mést accurate time in all climates. The beauty 

@ is only equalled by their cheapne=s. 
The RAILWAY. TIM HEAVY SOLID 
STERLING Wee cases, beautiful white enamel dial, 
handsome’ hands, with superior movement, 
warranted to run and excellent. time! Price per 
case of dozen, $54. y mail, $1.65 additional for 
age: 20 extra. Should retail read- 
—— 299 Not in quantities of less 


Magic Time Observers, 


{THE PERFECTION OF MECHANISM! 


on Orew Pace, Lapy's on GENTLE- 
y's Waren COMBINED, Patz? 


F. 2 issue of Jan. 10th, 

14i, sa „We have been 
which the Hussaav 
importers, It is called 
OBSERVER, — ts a Hunting and Open 
One of the —— most con- 
t timepiece 

t has within it 


5 
5 


The 


cases of this Watch are composed 
er one being fine 16 carat gold. "It has the improved ruby 
action lever movement, and is warranted an accurate 
timepiece.” Price, — engraved, per case of half 
dozen, $204 Sample in neat morocce boxes, for 
those proposing to buy at wholesale, $35. By mail the 
20 re- 
qu 

We have no or travelers. Buyers must deal 
with us direct Traus, 


Casa m Amann Kemittances may be made in | nited 
States money or draft payable to our order in this city. 
If you wish goods sent by mail, enclose the amount of the 
with your order. nts vill 
the paper from which they make selections. 
that oceur. Write your 


Lzetrers aT oun Rigg. Buyers are re- 
50. 


HUBBARD os, Sole Importers, 
Broadway, cor. Courtlandt Street, New York. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have just Published : 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE ON A GEORGIAN 
PLANTATION in 1838-1839, By Frances Anne Kem- 
BLE. 12mo, Cloth, 6. 


BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EU- 


With a Map 
Large 12mo, Leather Binding, $3 50. 

DRAPER’ 


AL DEVELOPMENT OF EU- 
Development of 


A POINT OF HONOR. A Novel. W 
“The Morals of Fair,” »The World's 
Verdict,” &., &c., 8vo centa. 


ST. OLAVES. A Novel. ee, Paper, 50 cents. 


S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT | 
Part IV. Pries 25 cents. 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. A A Novel. 8vo, Paper, % 

, cents. 

MISS MULOCK’S FAIRY RY BOOK. The best Popular 

selected and anew. By the Au- 

* “ Olive,” “The 

16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
of Charles 
Them,” „ The 
nay,” 


Paper, 
HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Por August, 1863. 


ty-five Cents they will send os Number by 
Numbers, bound 
4 any place in the 


SUBSORIBERS, 50 for for $25. 
or 
— — Harms together, 


Harper's and 


year, $5 00, 
— & BROTHERS, 


HARPER'S. WEEKLY. ~ 495 
rtrvtct i. + 
UBBARD BRO 
14 
| Af 47 4 
TORK. 
4 
x. OM 118 Are the cheapest, most durable, and 
— D — y deserving public attention at this time le their 
— — — —— = ESPECIALLY ADAPTED von Amur 
FOR BRIDGEPORT. — DAILY LINE.— From Pier 2d Rust River (Pee Slip Ferry Dock).—The Steamer | 
a BRIDGEPORT, Captain Wirxs, will leave New York every day at 12 o’elock noon — i — arri in 
Bridgeport in time to connect with the Housatonſt, Naugatuek, New Haven and Hartford ; ates the Sve 
Line to Saybrook and New London, Returning, le Dor he artic has tt nos 
| information, inquire at the on the or 105 Beek- | appropriately term the Ranway — 2 — 
GEO. W. CORLIES, Agent. & superbly finished Silver Watch. which is warranted to 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches 35 00 each. L Heating Apparatus. 
From one to fourteen 
in 7 „ Kerosene Lam Gas. 
our immensely popular, unexcelled, and valuable extra 
| 
‘ 
rich and costly Presents of Fashwnable Jewelry, Rare 8 =~; _ 
— [ Games, Army Advice, &c., C., the whole Tourists, and Arm 
worth, if bought separatély, many dollars. Price each Navy Officers. 
Package ONLY * retail Wholesale rates to Agents] Powerful and Brilliant Double 
very low, from TO 200 r cENT — — ! Portability comt 
= qut-door day and Machine OWE it 
4 t 70 perspective glasse: E 
distinctly a person 
— — him at from 3 to 6 miles. | | 
| 
sent free. S. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St., 
N. V. The Great Original, Largest, and Oldest Prize 
Package Housé in the World. — 
— ?? = ¢ 
; y ‘ * thee nce 
4 * \ — > 
* — — 
—— 2 * 
The Horrors tH ment engraved on 
5 NLY.V. receipt ‘One Dallas. The 
above cut represents 
ed. It can adh ed to 
DROWNE & MOORE, AND THE EAST being Guide —— 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 200 Broadway, New York. France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, italy, 
Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyr 
INDISPENSABLE. 
ROPE. A History of 
TIBBAL Chemistry —— the’ Uf 
essor zuver- 
141 — sity of New York; Author of a Trentise on Human 
Physiology,” &., Svo, Cloth, $3 80. 
7 — we stamp for Illustrated Circu- 
2 
cular. The’ fing whalebone frame keeps REB 
string, keeps it down all round. It don’t affect the breath- 
ing or sleeping, and is worth three times its price. J. 
HAVEN & CO., the only Manufacturers of the Shield, as 
no Rights or Licences have been sold, No 80 Nassau St., 
| — With — — 
⁶́-— 
| Grores W. Cuttum, Chief of Staff of the General-in- 
Chief of the Armies of the United States. With numer- 
0 
The . — of which have pub- 
— 
— —ů Number from the commencement. For Twen- 
| 
Dollars. and Fifty Cents. 
Twenty-cix Volumes, uniformly bound, will be sent by 
Dollar and icht Cents per Volume. - 
² Prin Presses Sal TERMS 
— S — — — One Copy forone 
* Eætru Copy, or every 0 EN 
at $8 80 each, or 11 Copies for $25 00. 
| Wirst v, together, 
one year 00. 
— 
2 2 . ——— x est face) without stain or injury to the Price $1— Single Copies Six Cents. 
11 | 
| der. R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, N. V. TERMS. 
| F sola at RDELLE 
NOVELTY MAC Old — — St N. X. 
kag Established 1840, bz Mail, two stamps, 
* 
4 


